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A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE JEWS. 
NO. II.—-FROM THE CAPTIVITY TO THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 
Mosss, in that sublime prophetic poem in which he traces the 
future history of the Jews, utters clear and distinct announcements 
of the destruction of their polity. He warns them that a nation 
would be brought against them “from far, from the end of the 
earth, as the eagle flieth ; a nation whose tongue thou shalt not 


the second ; but as “one greater than Moses,’’ in mournful ac- 
cents, spoke of that second ruin, and wept over Jerusalem, we 
would be disposed to terminate the lawgiver’s prophecy at the ter- 
mination of that system of NATIONAL polity of which he was the 
founder. The Jewish system and government—the sacrifice, the 
altar, and the priest—were swept away, and that for ever, by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

The Temple was destroyed, and with it all those sacerdotal em- 
blems which were the warrant to the Jews that they were a pecu- 








understand ; a nation of fierce countenance, which shall not regard |liar Nation. The tables of the Law—that moral code, God’s 
the person of the old, nor shew favour to the young.” And after | charter, written on ‘stone, perished along with the Arx which 
mentioning the terrible calamities which would ensue, he winds up | inclosed it, as if to teach us that, in the progress of society, there 


a description, awful in its minuteness, by telling them that they | is a preserving medium, far more fragile, yet more imperishable, 


would be brought again into Egypt, “and there ye shall be sold 


| than the rock itself. The sacred fire—that fire which came out 


unto your enemies for bond-men and bond-women, and no man | « from before the Lord, and consumed upon the altar the burnt- 


shall buy you !”’ 


| offering,””—which, when all the people in the desert saw, they 


This prophecy is generally considered to have been fulfilled when “ shouted, and fell on their faces,’’—that fire, which was to burn 
Jerusalem was destroyed by the Romans. There are many points | for ever, was for ever extinguished. The Shekinah, or cloudy 
which seem to favour this interpretation. The Romans came | emblem, which hung over the Tabernacle, and filled Solomon's 


“from far ;’’ they were a people of ‘fierce countenance ; ’’ there 
seems to be an allusion to the imperial standard, in the words, 
‘as the eagle flieth ;’’ there were some fearful realisations of the 
calamities mentioned by Moses during the siege of Jerusalem by 
Titus : and so great were the numbers of the captives, that thou- 
sands of the lower classes were liberated, because literally ‘“no man 
would buy them.”’ 

Yet it appears to us quite unnecessary to carry this prophecy of 
Moses so far down as sixteen hundred or seventeen hundred years. 
All the conditions of it were amply fulfilled when Nebuchadnezzar 
destroyed Jerusalem, nearly six hundred years before our era. 
Before that final breaking up of the Jewish Nation, Pharaoh 
Necho, king of Egypt, had killed in battle the good Josiah, who 
reigned over a people too far gone in national decay for him to 
recover ; Judea was made a province of Egypt, and a heavy tribute 


laid upon it; and the son of Josiah was carried away captive, with | 
(according to the then usual policy of conquerors) many of the | 


grandees. Then came the Babylonians ‘‘ from far,” “a people of 
fierce countenance,” “ swift as the eagle flieth,”” (the eagle with | 


Temple, disappeared. With the Temple perished all its costly 
ornaments, and the sacred vessels were either broken up or carried 
| away as trophies ; the priesthood was all but lost in the mingling 
| confusion of the Captivity ; the ‘‘ holy anointing oil,” with which 
| they were to be consecrated to their profession, shared the fate of 
the other treasures of the Temple ; while the mysterious “ Urim 
and Thummim,’’ by which the high priest was to obtain responses 
from God, is never mentioned, after the establishment of the 
Jewish monarchy. 

Not only was the sacerdbtal polity established by Moses utterly 
overthrown by Nebuchadnezzar, and the monarchy extinguished, 
but the people, during the Captivity, lost that last relic of their 
national existence, their national language. On the return of the 
small number from Babylon, at the conclusion of the seventy 
years, the common people could not understand their own sacred 
books, which had to be expounded to them in their own acquired 
vernacular : though it appears that Hebrew lingered amongst the 
upper classes till about a century before our era. In fact, the 
remnant, only forty-two thousand out of all the thousands scat- 








expanded wings was an imperial standard long before the Romans | tered throughout the Persian empire, who returned, in the midst 
adopted it); and in the horrible treatment of the Jews by their of poverty, doubt, danger, and difficulty, to rebuild Jerusalem and 
conquerors, all the calamities prophetically described in Deutcro- | the Temple, could not re-constitute the kiNGpom of the Jews. It 
nomy were amply fulfilled. This is distinctly admitted by | seems to have been the will of God, that the captives should be 
Ezekiel, when he describes the Babylonians as a ‘‘ great eagle with | sustained with the hope of a restoration to their own land, to 
great wings,” coming to crop the cedar of Lebanon. And Jere- | inspire a remnant with resolution to return, and live under a sha- 
miah, warning the Jews of the near approach of the Babylonian | dow of the former kingdom, a shadow of the Temple and sacerdo- 





destruction, exclaims, ‘‘ J will bring a nation upon you from far, 
O house of Israel ;“it is a mighty nation, it is an ancient nation, a 


nation whose language thou knowest not, neither understandest | 


what they say.”” The Romans were indeed a people of “fierce 
countenance,” but they were not altogether unfamiliar to the Jews, 
as Palestine had been a portion of a Roman province for upwards 
of a century before the destruction of Jerusalem; while the 
Babylonians were emphatically strangers, whose tongue the Jews 
did not understand (though it was a dialect of the same family), 
and who came “swift as the eagle flieth,” utterly overthrowing, 
and that for ever, their NATIONAL existence. 

The establishment of this point is of more importance than the 
casual reader may at first imagine it tobe. The arrow shot by 
Moses may have glanced over the first destruction, and rested in 
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| tal polity, so as to keep them still a pzopie, until the “ fulness of 
| time.”” And thus we find that, as soon as the restoration was 
fairly accomplished, the voice of prophecy utterly ceased, and the 
Old Testament was closed. The last of the prophets were amongst 
those who returned from the captivity ; their vocation was to sus- 
tain the downcast drooping hearts and spirits of the returned 
remnant: Ezra, in particular, collected and edited the sacred 
books, as if conscious that no more were to come under the old 
system of things, beyond those of his contemporaries, Haggai and 
Zechariah ; for the book called Malachi (‘my angel” or “ mes- 
senger ’’) is supposed to have been written by Ezra. There is, 
therefore, a space of more than four hundred years between the 
Old Testament and the New, partly occupied by a portion of the 





| Apocrypha. 
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Thus there are two grend divisions in the history of the Jews. 
The first is that of their existence as a peculiar NATION, concen- 
trated in a nook of the earth: the second is that of their existence 
as a peculiar PEOPLE, scattered over the face of the earth. The 
object of their first period was consERVATION : the object of their 
second was pirFusion. In the first period they were to preserve 
and adhere to a divine system of religion, which, though far more 
gross than the purer system which succeeded, was still pure and 
divine, when compared with the darkness and debasement of 
idolatry. In the second period they were to diffuse amongst the 
nations the knowledge of a spiritual BENG, and the hope of an 
approaching and brighter day. In the first period the Tables of 
the Law, engraved on stone, were locked up in the ark: in the 
second, their spirit, and power, and influence were to enter into 
the minds of other nations, and to become a law, not engraven on 
stone, but on the fleshly tables of the heart. The Jewish litera- 
ture, accumulated during the first period,—its poetry, so grand, so 
pure; its prose, full of wisdom; its history, full of warning,—was 
in the second period to be poured into the literature of other 
nations, and to elevate its spirit. The purposes of both periods 
were accomplished, even in spite of the Jews. In the first period, 
often did they degrade their religion, their laws, and their litera- 
ture, by their idolatry and profligacy ; in the second period, often 
obstructed the propagation of truth by their monopoly: yet both 
purposes have been accomplished, and that, as we have said, even 
in spite of the Jews. 

The book of Daniel finely illustrates this. Here we have a 
Jewish captive teaching the despot that ruined his country some 
of the noblest truths of the Jewish faith, until the haughty monarch 
proclaims, in an official document, to all the people of his wide- 
spread dominions, ‘‘1 thought it good to show the signs and 
wonders that the high God hath wrought in me.”” The same cap- 
tive sheds the influence of his lofty moral character over the whole 
court, and maintains that influence throughout the mutations of 
the empire, though for a time in retirement, and perhaps in dis- 
grace. He reads to the trembling Belshazzar the writing on the 
wall; he is made by Darius the first minister of state, triumphs 
over his enemies by moral power, and ‘prospered’ even to “ the 
reign of Cyrus the Persian.” During the same captivity, Esther, 
ahumble, modest Jewish girl, becomes the wife of Ahasuerus, and 
saves her people from indiscriminate massacre, planned under the 
orders of the vindictive Haman; Nehemiah, the restorer of Jeru- 
salem, holds the honourable and confidential situation of royal cup- 
bearer; and the great Cyrus, the conqueror of Babylon, and 
founder of the vast Persian empire, acknowledges, in his decree, 
that the God of the Jews was ‘‘ the Lord God of heaven.” All 
these things must have had a prodigious moral influence in the 
great empire through which the Jews were scattered; and when 
we add, that synagogues sprung up during the Captivity, re- 
unions, as they might be termed,—places where the people might 
assemble for the purpose of social worship, and from which 
Christians have taken the idea of their own Sabbath-day assem- 
blings together,—we cannot but acknowledge that the Jewish 
religion and literature must have been widely diffused during the 
period of the Captivity. 

Not only was there diffusion, there was reciprocation. Noble 
and inspiring as is much of the Jewish literature—grand and ele- 
vating as is Jewish poetry—it is most singular how very little of 
their moral grandeur is sustained by what would appear to be the 
most elevating of all considerations, the doctrine of a future state. 
It is difficult to make out, in the whole of the Old Testament, a 
reference to the immortality of the soul. A few, very few, pas- 
sages there are, which seem dimly to shadow out the doctrine of a 
future existence ; and even these require a favourable construction. 
The Jewish heaven was the “ Promised Land ;” the idea of being 
“* buried in the sepulchres of their fathers ’’ was their future exist- 
ence. They seem to have been quite incapable of reasoning— 
that is, of thinking—about a future state at all. God was their 
God, their king, their governor; Palestine the everlasting abode 





of their nation : and when death came and closed their eyes, the 
darkness of dissolution was cheered by the thought, that their bones 
would repose in peace in that country which was given to them 
and to their children for a perpetual possession. And yet, while 
this favoured people, to whom were committed the “‘ oracles of 
God,” were undisturbed by the idea of a future life, this very idea 
of a future life, coming down from a remote antiquity, floated 
about in the world, even among nations who made a block of wood 
or stone a type of their deity. It found its way into the Jewish 
mind during the Captivity, and ultimately produced those two 
powerful sects, the Sadducees, who denied the resurrection of 
either body or spirit, and the Pharisees, who believed in both, 
though in a gross and literal sense. 

The remnant that returned from the Captivity, after rebuilding 
Jerusalem, and erecting an imitation of the former Temple, con- 
stituted a kind of Jewish province of the Persian empire. That 
they had not a particle of nationality is very unequivocally admit- 
ted by Nehemiah, the ‘‘ Tirshatha,’”’ or governor, when, in his 
prayer, he said, ‘‘ Behold, we are slaves this day; and for the 
land that thou gavest unto our fathers, to eat the fruit thereof, 
behold, we are slaves in it.’ But though under a despotic govern- 
ment, they were, on the whole, kindly treated, and lived very 
quietly under it. The Jews scattered over the Persian empire 
maintained intercourse with their brethren in Judea; and the 
great process of diffusion and reciprocity, commenced during the 
Captivity, continued to be carried on, till Alexander the Great 
overthrew the Persian empire: 

A new direction and a fresh impulse were now given to the dif. 
fusion of the Jewish doctrines. The Macedonian conqueror 
founded Alexandria, and induced vast bers of the Jews to 
settle in it; it became, in fact, another Jerusalem. After his 
death, the Ptolemies continued their patronage of the Jews; the 
Old Testament was translated into Greek, not by the fabulous 
process which has given name to the “ Septuagint,”’ but gradually, 
and at different periods; and a famous “ school’’ arose in Alex- 
andria which produced some able men, who compounded Jewish 
and Grecian literature, and often interpreted ‘‘ Moses and the 
prophets’’ by the aid of Plato and the philosophers. In truth, 
Egypt, once the hated ‘‘ house of bondage’’ to the Jews, became 
to them, for a considerable period, a better country than Judea. 

Meantime, a vigorous attempt was made to regain long lost 
nationality for Judea. It passed from the rule of the Egyptian 
kings to those of Syria: and though Antiochus the Great had 
confirmed the Jews in their privileges, his son, Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, plundered the Temple, sold the high-priesthood, and 
erected the statue of Jupiter Olympus on the altar. An insurrec- 
tion broke out; it was begun by Mattathias, and carried on by his 
sons, who, known as the Maccabees, maintained a gallant, though 
unequal struggle. Three of the brothers fell in battle ; the fourth 
maintained the contest, formed an alliance with Rome, then begin- 
ning to spread, and ultimately made himself ruler of Jerusalem, 
combining in his person ecclesiastical and civil functions. His 
family governed the country for the best portion of a century. 
About sixty years before our era, Syria became a Roman province, 
and Judea a dependency of it; and some years later, Herod the 
Great was made king, having ingratiated himself with his Roman 
masters, and cleared his way by the murder of the last of that 
patriotic race which had given Judea a temporary independence. 

Nearly six hundred years had now elapsed since the destruction 
of the Jewish polity by Nebuchadnezzar ; and during that period 
the pulverised fragments of Jewish doctrine and idea had been 
strewing over the earth, and, mingling with other doctrines and 
ideas, had been preparing the soil of the human mind for a newer 
and a higher faith. Slow and magnificent are all the operations of 
Providence! Those great despotisms which succeeded each other 
—the Persian, the Macedonian, and the Roman—were all as vast 
oceans, over which the bark of Truth might float, to discover new 
and unknown lands. And yet what an amazing vitality there is 
in Jewish idea! The entire framework of Judaism was broken to 
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two thousand four hundred years ago: but during all that 
tervening period, again and again has Judaism striven to werk 
itself once more into a system. It has passed into Mohammed- 
ism—for Mohammed was a mere imitator of Moses; it has 
passed into Christianity, made the pope a high-priest, and filled 
the Catholic church with Judaical ceremonies; it survived the 
Reformation, has taken possession of Protestant churches, pours 
the “holy anointing oil’’ at coronations, and walks clothed in 
vestments made for the Levites in the wilderness! That a change 
is passing over all existing systems is evident to every man who 
chooses to lift his eyes and look around. It may come at a nearer 
or a more distant period, by a slow or a more sudden process : 
though whether Judaism will then be shaken out of the lap of the 
Christian church, or the result be attained by repeated combina- 
tions and revolutions, is known only to the Power that knows all 
things. 
Up to the period of the Captivity, there seemed to be a gross- 
ness and hardness in the Jewish mind, perpetually weighing it 
down, from the physical spirituality of the Jewish faith, into the 
literality and vulgar wickedness of idolatry. The Jews seldom 
remained satisfied with contemplating Gop as their Father, hear- 
ing his voice in the thunder, and perceiving him, as it were, “ fly 
on the wings of the wind.”’ Their dull and unreasoning minds 
sought directer and more level indications of deity. God was sup- 
posed to be peculiarly present in the ‘‘ Holy of holies’ in the 
Temple, but into that place went none but the high-priest, and he 
only once a year. The Jews, therefore, often broke away from 
this purer and more elevating faith, and sought indulgence, not 
only in the visible palpableness of idolatry, but in the impurities 
too often associated with it. This was, in fact, the slave taint 
which remained in their blood during the long period that elapsed 
from their leaving Egypt till their dispersion by Nebuchadnezzar. 
But the calamities of the Captivity seemed, in a great measure, to 
have hammered this tendency out of the Jewish mind. The dis- 
persion bringing them, in spite of themselves, in contact with 
various people and different customs, enlarged their faculties, and 
compelled them to see something beyond the limits of Palestine. 
The interchange of Jewish idea and literature with oriental, gave a 
variegated character to their interpretations of their own sacred 
books; and the Jewish mind, instead of oscillating between a 
simple, unreasoning acquiescence in the demands of the Law, and 
a profligate abandonment to idolatry, became subtle, casuistical, 
attached to their own forms and ceremonies, haters of idolatry, 
but prone to twist the precepts of Moses into a thousand fantastic 
shapes. Hence arose those Jewish sects and ‘‘ schools,” which, 
before our era, were already engaged in fierce debate about their 
respective dogmas. Their disputes were, indeed, too often mean 
and ridiculous—as, for how many causes a man might divorce his 
wife, arid how often one should wash his fingers; and this drew 
down upon the Pharisees the indignant and cutting rebuke, that 
by their paltry disputes, and minute and vexatious regulations, 
they made “‘ yoid the Law by-their traditions.’’ All this casuist- 
ical quibbling and trifling, like a heavy stone rolling downwards, 
landed in that rabbinical slough which contains the Talmud, and 
whefe the Jewish mind flounders to this day. Yet what were the 
scholastic debates and triflings of the middle ages, but, in some 
measure, revivifications of rabbinical nonsense ? 

The short period of independence enjoyed under the Asmonean 
family (the descendants of the brave Maccabees), along with the 
extraordinary attachment and respect towards Jerusalem and the 
Temple, manifested by Jews now scattered over the known world, 
made the Judeans to feel keenly the iron grasp of Rome, They 
retreated into themselves, and began that long dream of national 
glory and independence which yet floats before their vision. 
Herod the Great rebuilt the temple of the restoration, and made it 
more architecturally magnificent than even Solomon’s. But even 
this was but an augmentation of their hopes—an incentive to their 
vehement wish for national independence. Now, busy rumour 
rolled along, and all the people began to whisper to each other, 
that the time was come as spoken by the prophets, when the 





De.ivers&r should arise. This belief led to partial outbreaks and 
insurrections, headed by impostors : all were looking forward toa 
victorious conqueror, who should free them from Rome, plant 
his throné, like another David, in Jerusalem, and roll his chariot 
wheels over the earth. Far different was HE, who, when twelve 
years old, confounded the casuistic doctors by the infantile wisdom 
of his replies ; who chose fishermen for his companions ; and spake 
“ peace on:earth, and good-will towards men.’”’ The Jews 
rejected him; and, filling up the measure of folly and fanaticism, 
brought down upon their heads that awful doom recorded so fully 
in the pages of Josephus. Before that event, the battle had begun 
between Christianity and Judaism ; and the very men who began 
the fight had themselves to be freed from Jewish fetters. That 
battle rages even now; it was Judaism attempting to take pos- 
session of the Christian Church, which “ rolled Europe upon 
Asia,’’ and surrounded Jerusalem with the spears and banners of 
the crusaders. But this consideration suggests matter for another 


paper. 





LONDON PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS.* 


Tue work, whose somewhat ample title we have given below, ig 
too extensive in the range of the subjects discussed in it, to ba 
taken up by us in 4 single article; and, ag we are rather incidental 
than professional reviewers, we decline giving any special opinion 
on its merits, further than to say that it is full of amusing and 
readable matter. Confining ourselves to one department of the 
work—* London Physicians and Surgeons’’—we shall make such 
extracts as may enable our readers to judge for themselves, with 
the proviso, that all the statements of facts are given on the au- 
thority of the author, which we neither assent to nor question. 

‘That the medical profession is overstocked there cannot be a 
doubt ; and that many men, highly and expensively educated, are 
allowed to pine, and droop, for want of public patronage, is equally 
self-evident. It is useless to stop to investigate the causes of the 
evil—they have been in operation for a considerable time, and 
continue to exercise their pernicious influence. The standard of 
medical education has been fixed too low. Every apothecary’s 
and chemist’s assistant has had facilities for entering the profes- 
sion, which ought never to have been afforded ; and in this way the 
medical ranks have been crowded with recruits : and men who, if 
they had been brought up to some honest trade, would have earned 
a decent livelihood, are compelled, as members of a learned pro- 
fession, to starve for want of patients. Every tradesman who has 
been able to establish himself in business, and who has laid by a 
few thousand pounds, must now have ason a doctor. This seems 
to be the mania of the present age; but how little do they calcu- 
late the difficulties and vexations with which the scion of their 
house will have to contend! 

‘¢ In one large school in the metropolis, numbering some hun- 
dreds of pupils, the principal told us that 150 of the students 
were the sons of tradesmen ! 

‘* We do not object to a man who has advanced himself in life, 
and acquired opulence by the means of trade, bringing up a 
favourite son to the profession of physic; but we do not think 
they would adopt this practice if they were made acquainted with 
the real state of the profession, and had some notion of the long 
and dreary journey which most men entering it have to take, 
before their efforts to establish themselves in anything like decent 
practice are crowned with success. What is the effect of this 
crowded condition of the profession? When a man has passed 
through the ordeal of. his examination, unless he has capital to 
commence business with, he is compelled to seek an assistant’s 
situation,—to live with some hard taskmaster, and to do the 
drudgery of his business, for a paltry pittance of thirty pounds 


a year ! 





# Physie and Physicians: a Medical Sketch Book, exhibiting the public 
and private Life of the most celebrated Medical Men, of former Days; with 
Memoirs of eminent living London Physicians and Surgeons. In two 
Volumes. London: Longman, 1839. 
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‘* What a pleasing and gratifying prospect! The question for 
eur consideration is, how is this evil to be remedied? Is there 
any course which, if adopted, would rid the profession of its super- 
abundant members, and yet give each a certain amount of employ- 
ment ?’’ 

What is the remedy for such anevil? Our author suggests, 
with great propriety and good sense, ‘‘ MepicaL Em1GRaTION.”’ 
The world is before the young medical aspirant. 

“ With reference to the United States, we cannot say much in 
its favour. An English medical man may succeed in obtaining 
practice in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, &c., but he will have 
much opposition and many difficulties to encounter. There exists 
there a prejudice against English physicians which cannot easily 
be overcome. Whatever degree of eminence an English medical 
man may have attained, a preference is always given to members 
of the American faculty. In that country no distinction is made 
between surgeons and physicians—all are called ‘doctors,’ and 

medicine and surgery indiscriminately.” 

“An English medical man.would obtain a better chance of 
establishing himself professionally by ‘locating’ (to use an Ame- 
rican phrase) in the back parts of the country. There are many 
small towns and villages, beautifully situated, where good surgeons 
and well-educated medical men are much needed, and where they 
would certainly establish themselves in practice. They must not, 
however, expect to accumulate wealth. They will be hard-worked 
and liberally remunerated, but not in money. One patient will 
send his doctor a good cart-load of potatoes, another some sheep, 
others will send’ him wood; so that he never need be in want of 
the necessaries of life. It is a common practice for the medical 
practitioner to send these to market, and, in this way, turn them 

“into hard cash. Of course he will be paid a certain amount of 
money, but he will receive the greater portion of his demands in 
the manner mentioned. It is usual for a medical man to farm a 
certain portion of land ; if he does so, it will be a great assistance 
to him; and, if he settles in the neighbourhood of a canal or rail- 
road going through a market town, he may succeed, in a few years, 
in earning a comfortable livelihood. In the western parts of 
America many excellent openings are to be found for the settle- 
ment of members of the medical profession.”’ 

‘* Medical men of small capital, who would not object to farm- 
ing land, might emigrate with great advantage to South Australia. 
We have no doubt, that in the course of time, there will be an 
excellent field for professional practice in this newly-colonized and 
flourishing country ; but, at present, there is little inducement held 
out to professional men, who are unable or indisposed to purchase 
land, and to turn their attention to the rearing of sheep.’’ 

“* In New South Wales the medical profession is in a flourishing 
condition. One authority states, ‘that medical men who are well 
informed on other subjects besides those immediately bearing upon 
their profession, and who come out well recommended, are sure of 
getting on in this country.’ Large fortunes have been made by 
medical men there, and, although the climate is free from those 
fearful epidemic diseases which ravage other portions of the globe, 
the practitioners of medicine find plenty to do in the exercise of 
their profession. A free passage is easily to be obtained, by 
making application to the merchants and owners of ships trading 
to Australia. If interest can be made with the Australian com- 
missioners appointed by government, some valuable situations may 
be procured. The office of surgeon to an emigrant ship is a desir- 
able one to have, as the medical man is paid so much per head for 
each emigrant. We knew one gentleman who realised in a few 
years, in this way, six hundred pounds, with which he purchased 
a medical partnership in the West Indies, which now brings him 
in one thousand pounds per annum. The situation is not the 
most comfortable one that could be desired, but it is lucrative, 
and this will be considered a great recommendation.’’ 

We must, however, drop this subject, though it is an enticing 
one, and come to “‘ London Physicians and Surgeons.” 

“There are only two modes which a London physician can legi- 
timately adopt to bring himself into notice. If he has not the 
advantages of connexion, and if he has no friend at court to take 
him by the hand, he has no other way of bringing his name before 

“the public, and calling its attention to his professional abilities, 
than by writing a book. 

** A young ph y commencing practice in London without 


friends to assist him, and dependent for support upon his profes- 
sional exertions, unless he do something to make himself known 
must starve, or abandon his profession. ‘ 








‘* A taste for literature is necessarily excited in those brought 
up at our medical universities, and intended for the practice of 
fiat ; and when a young physician finally resolves to enter upon 
the arduous practice of his profession, and perceives that patients’ 
visits are, like those of angels, ‘ few, and far between,’ he, having 
so much of his time unemployed, naturally turns his attention to 
writing, and becomes often an author in spite of all his resolutions 
to the contrary.”’ 

Our author is full of anecdotes and stories about London medi- 
cal men now no more; and, in his chapter on ‘‘ eccentricities,’’ 
tells some droll ones, which one cannot help reading and laughing 
at, though most of them are familiar. He gives the story about 
not eating the fire-irons, because they are hard of digestion, nor 
the bellows, because they are windy, to Sir Richard Jebb and Mr. 
Abernethy—and very likely both may have the credit of giving 
this ‘‘ advice,’ when teased with the question, ‘‘ What may I eat, 
Doctor ?”* 

‘‘The name of Sir Henry Halford, the president of the Royal 
College of Physicians, naturally occurs to our mind as the physi- 
cian whom we ought imprimis to introduce to the notice of our 
readers. This gentleman holds the most exalted position in the 
profession to which the most ambitious can aspire. To be made 
a baronet—to have been for many years the chief court physician 
—to be, for life, president of the first medical corporation in the 
United Kingdom—are, indeed, honours rarely, in this country, 
conferred on any one single individual.” 

Sir Henry’s original surname is Vaughan, his father being Dr. 
James Vaughan of Leicester. Inheriting a fortune from his mo- 
ther’s cousin, well educated, with easy manners, and courtly 
address, thrown among men of the highest rank, and with a for- 
tune equal to the circumstances in which he was placed, it is not 
astonishing that Sir Henry should so soon have found himself at 
the head of his profession, and on the high road to honour and 
fortune. In the year 1809, Dr. Vaughan, upon changing his 
name, received the honour of a baronetcy from George III., and 
was appointed soon after to the melancholy duty of attending upon 
his Majesty during his second illness, in conjunction with Drs. 
Willis, Baillie, and Heberden. In this important and interesting 
duty, Sir Henry acquitted himself so much. to the satisfaction of 
the family, as to be honoured with a continuation of their confi- 
dence and regard ; and never before, perhaps, was it the privilege 
of any courtier to enjoy such an uninterrupted flow of royal favour 
as was poured upon the head of the court physician, during the 
reigns of George III., George IV., William IV., and her present 
Majesty Queen Victoria. 

“ Sir Henry is an elegant scholar, and intimately acquainted 
with classical literature. He is distinguished for the purity and 
beauty of his Latin compositions, as well as for his extensive 
scientific information. His large fortune, his courtly manners, 
and the high rank which he holds as president of the College of 
Physicians, have obtained for him an introduction into the most 
fashionable society.” 

“ Sir James Clark enjoys the high honour of being principal 
physician to Queen Victoria. This eminent man is the son of a 
highly respectable gentleman who farmed a large estate in the 
county of Banffshire, where the subject of this sketch was born. 
After receiving the elements of education in his native town, Sir 


James was sent to Edinburgh, where he studied under the first . 


medical professors attached to that celebrated school of medicine.” 

‘* In a short period after being established in the metropolis, he 
acquired a most extensive practice, particularly in affections of the 
chest. His treatise on Pulmonary Consumption is considered to 
be the best practical work which has yet appeared on this subject ; 
and his dissertation on Climate is also regarded as a standard 
authority by the profession.” 

“ Prior to the demise of the late king, Sir J. Clark was physi- 
cian to the Duchess of Kent. When the Princess Victoria ascended 
the throne, Sir J. Clark was requested by her majesty to make 
out a list of the physicians and surgeons, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary to the court, and submit it to her for approval. He, accord- 
ingly, obeyed the command of her Majesty. Though Sir H. 
Halford had been principal physician to William IV., and was 
Lord Melbourne’s private ehyticlen, his name stood second or 
third on the list; and Sir J. Clark, because of his professional 
connexion with the Duchess of Kent, thought himself justified in 
placing his own name first. Sir H. Halford, considering, from the 
position which he had held for so long a time in the medical pro- 
fession, as well as from the circumstance of his being president of 
the College of Physicians, that he was wy bp to be nomi- 
nated as the queen’s principal physician, had an interview with 
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Lord Melbourne on the subject, who promised to mention the 
matter to her Majesty, as well as to Sir James Clark. He, accord- 
ingly, did so, and Sir J. Clark’s reply was, that he had no per- 
sonal feeling in the matter, that he had a high respect for Sir H. 
Halford’s eminent professional talents, and he had no objection to 
his name being placed at the head of the list, and, if that was 
agreed to, his name should stand at the bottom. The subject was 
brought under the notice of her Majesty, both by the prime 
minister and Sir J. Clark; and the queen expressed her resolute 
determination to have her wishes complied with. She observed, 
‘ As I am now queen, I expect that my views and private feelings 
should be consulted—Sir J. Clark has always been my physician, 
and shall remain so, in spite of every opposition, from whatever 
quarter it may originate.’ ”’ 

Dr. Chambers, another well-known court physicien, ** came to 
London in early life, apparently friendless, and commenced his me- 
dical studies under most disadvantageous circumstances.” He has, 
however, climbed the hill of fame and fortune so well that “ his 
house is daily beset with patients, anxious to avail themselves of 
his professional attainments. His annual receipts are said to 
average nearly 4000/7. In one month, we are informed, he received 
in fees 1100/.’’ 

Passing over others, we may mention Dr. Elliotson, so well 
known, from his connexion with ‘‘ ANIMAL MaGnertisM.”’ This 
worthy man thus tells his own story :—‘‘ For many years I toiled, 
and saw many of my contemporaries, many of my juniors, who 
worked less but were wiser in their generation, pass by me. I 
published work after work, edition after edition, and paper after 
paper was honoured with a place in the éransactions of the first 
medical society in Europe: I was physician to a large metro- 
politan hospital, and had attended there, and gratuitously out of 
doors, above 20,000 patients. But in vain. In 1828, my pro- 
fession was not more lucrative to me, and was as short of my 
actual expenses as it had been in 1818. At that time, the 
‘ Lancet’ was pleased, now and then, to publish a clinical lecture 
delivered by me at St. Thomas’s, and my practice at once doubled. 
The following year it published the greater part as I delivered 
them, and my practice doubled again. Last season, the same 
journal published them all, and my practice was doubled a third 
time. This astonished me the more, as my clinical lectures were 
generally delivered with little or no premeditation, while, all I pub- 
lished myself, had cost me great labour, many a head-ache, and 
much midnight oil.”’ 

But we must pass from the physicians to the surgeons, though, 
in passing, we must single out the name of that eminent practical 
philosopher, Dr. Neill Arnot, whose stove has done more to make 
him popular, or noforious, than his admirable ‘‘ Elements of 
Physics,’’ or his hydrostatic bed. 

‘* Sir Astley Paston Cooper may be properly termed the Wel- 
lington of British surgery. His profound anatomical knowledge, 
his energy and decision in cases of danger, his kindliness of heart 
and humane disposition, his inimitable skill in using the knife, 
and sound judgment in detecting the necessity for an operation, 
in cases involved in great obscurity, have all conspired to place 
him, by universal consent, at the head of modern surgery.”’ 

‘It is said by Mr. Pettigrew, that Sir Astley received the largest 
fee ever, at that time, given for an operation. An old gentleman, 
of the name of Hyatt, who was a resident in the West Indies, 
when he airived at the age of seventy, being afflicted with stone 
in the bladder, determined to come to England to undergo an 
operatiqn for its removal. Sir Astley performed the operation 
with consummate skill; when the patient was well enough to leave 
his bed, he observed to Sir Astley, ‘that he had fee’d his physi- 
cian, but he had not yet rewarded his surgeon.’ Upon asking Sir 
Astley what his fee was, he replied, ‘Two hundred. guineas.’ 
‘Pooh, pooh!’ exclaimed the old gentleman, ‘I shan't give you 
two hundred guineas—there, that is what I shall give you,’ tossing 
off his night-can, and throwing it at Sir Astley. ‘Thank you, 
sir,’ said Sir A., ‘ anything from you is acceptable,’ and he put 
the cap into his pocket. Upon examination, it was found to con- 
tain a cheque for one thousand guineas !"’ 

“« Sir Astley’s fees amounted in one year to 21,0007. ; and for a 
long period from 15,000/., and upwards, per annum. For many 
years Sir Astley has lectured to a large and admiring class, at 
Guy's Hospital, on the principles and practice of surgery.” 

“Sir Anthony Carlisle, as has often filled the anatomical 
chair at the Royal Academy, is represented as being no less ab- 
struse and instructive, than pleasant and amusing. His illustra- 
tive anecdotes are said always to be excellent, and his mode of 
telling them quite dramatic. He is considered to be more agree- 











able as a lecturer than in conversation—he is rich in the old lore 
of England—he will hunt a phrase through several reigns—pro- 
pose derivations for words which are equally ingenious and learned 
—follow a proverb for generations back—and discourse on the 


|, origin of language, as though he had never studied aught beside : 


he knows more than any other person we ever met with, of the 
biography of individuals of talent. In the philosophy of common 
life, he is quite an adept—a capital chronologist—a man of fine 
mind and most excellent memory.’’ 

‘Mr. Robert Liston, of the North London Hospital, is one of 
our great surgical lions. No country practitioner visits the me- 
tropolis without being able to say, when he returns to his own 
quiet town, or retired village, ‘I have seen Liston operate :’ not 
to have done so would be considered as exhibiting as lamentable a 
want of curiosity, as was manifested by the countryman who left 
London without seeing the Queen.”’ 

‘* Like most men of genius and originality, Liston has his eccen- 
tricities and peculiarities. When in Edinburgh, his bluntness 
and apparent rudeness of manner made him many enemies, even 
among those who were willing to testify to his eminent surgical 
skill. Since his residence in London, he has become much im- 
proces in this respect, and he is now the favourite of all who 

now him, and who can make allowances for those infirmities of 
nature, which even the best of men sometimes exhibit. 

‘Tt is amusing to see the care and attention which Mr. Liston 
pays to his surgical instruments. He is seldom seen without one 
of them in his hand, which if you do not admire, he expresses 
himself much offended. In his operations in priyate practice, he 
is careful to conceal, as much as possible, the sight of his instru- 
ments from the patient. A friend riding in the carriage with Mr. 
Liston, for the purpose of witnessing him perform a difficult ope- 
ration, and not seeing any case of instruments, expressed his fear 
that the operator had forgotten his surgical implements. Liston 
smiled, and said that he had them with him; and, upon’ being 
asked where they were, he pointed to the sleeve of his coat, and 
observed, that he always carried them in that way, as it was 
important to keep them warm and comfortable. 

‘Were Mr. Liston’s skill as an operator tested by his abilities 
as a carver, he would, indeed, shine pre-eminently. To see him 
dissect a goose or a turkey at his own dinner-table, is said to be a 
great curiosity. Without the aid of a fork, and simply with the 
knife, he carves the turkey in the most scientific manner, exciting 
the admiration of all who see him.”’ 

Here we should pause, for our extracts have been copious 
enough: but we must find room for the names of Sir Benjamin 
Brodie and William Lawrence. Sir Benjamin's ‘‘ morning levee 
is attended by crowds of the lame and halt, waiting impatiently to 
tell their woes, and receive the benefit of his advice; and so rapid 
is the process, that, as each departs, his fee is tossed into a large 
arm-chair, which soon is made to groan under the weight of its 
precious burden.”’ 

“Mr. Lawrence’s first publication was a work on Ruptures, 
being the prize for the best essay on Hernia offered by the Royal 
College of Surgeons. This has always been idered a standard 
work on this part of surgery. It is well written, and embodies all 
the literature of the subject, interspersed with original observations 
and cases of his own. It has gone through many editions, and 
has been translated into the German and French languages. It 
is also spoken well of, and much read, by the American sur- 

ns. 

‘* Karly in life he published an excellent translation of Blumen- 
bach's ‘ Comparative Anatomy,’ to which he has appended many 
highly valuable notes. This work had a most extensive sale, and 
has been held in high repute by every scientific man in the country. 
He also published his celebrated ‘ Lectures on Comparative 
Anatomy, and the Z of Man,’ which work has been most 
severely handled, on account of certain opinions which he broached, 
which were considered to favour materialism.” 

‘* An apologist for Mr. Lawrence, referring to the attack made 
upon him, writes thus :—‘ The truth is, he, like other great men, 
has, in his progress, acquired the envy and malice of several indi- 
viduals, who, destitute of talent and knowledge, have attempted to 
stain, with the most odious and malicious imputations, one of the 
fairest characters which this age has produced. We have known 
Mr. Lawrence in private as well as public life ; we are acquainted 
with many of his actions which were never intended to meet the 
public eye, and we can affirm, without the fear of contradiction, 
from any but the basest of men, that a better, or more truly reli- 
pars man, not in cant, byt in deed, does not exist in this metro- 
po 
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TERENCE O’ROURKE, THE ROCKITE, 


Terence O’Rovrxe—a county Kildare man—was tall, 
gaunt, raw-boned, and his grizzled hair was matted, as if it had 
never knowna comb, His skin was sallow, livid, and cadaverous ; 
his forehead was low, eyebrows bushy, underneath which were 
eyes of wolf-like expression. This man could, at his will, do the 
work of two men; that is, when he required money to procure his 
darling luxuries, whiskey and tobacco,—seldom was the short, 
black duddeen out of his mouth, He was fawning, crafty, and 


vindictive. Terence was a sort of an orator, or, in more popular 
phrase, he had the Bf of the gad, and could address his admiring 
audience in native Irish. Terence was also a legislator,—that is, 


he framed and laid down laws for the bettering of the condition of 
his fellow-labourers, as he termed it. 

An English gentleman bought an estate in the county of Kil- 
dare; and Terence O’ Rourke was one of the first who applied to 
him for work. He asked him if he understood the general work 
of a farm ¢ 

‘* Why then, troth, you: honour, I do,’’ was the reply, 

** Can you plough?” 

‘Is it plough, sur? Look at the whate-field beyant; one 
Terence O’Rourke ploughed every sod of it, your honour.’’ 

‘* Can you thresh ?”’ 

“] can do that same, sur: a barrel of whate the day, or two of 
oats.’ . 

** And what wages may you expect ?”’ 

‘¢ Shure, your honour couddent offer the likes ov me less than a 
hog a day, any how,” 

**A hog! I pray you, what coin may that be?”’ 

‘* Why then, that’s true for you, sur—your honour is a fur- 
vener. A hog, sur, manes a thirteener, and that’s English for a 
shilling,’’ 

Terence O’ Rourke remained in Mr. Wilson’s employ for nearly 
three years, but he never gained his confidence ; there was some- 
thing so sinister in his appearance. Terence took especial care 
that his egkre should not have any fault to find with his work, 
but Mr. Wilson had wee cause for believing that Terence con- 
trolled all the other labourers ; for, after the second year of Mr. 
Wilson’s residence in Ireland, not a man dared to take task-work 
of any description ; and if it were proposed to any one, the answer 
would be— 

‘Shure, your honour, and ids mesef that would be glad to arne 
the penny; but, musha! sur, I dare not work by task, if the 
childer (God bless them!) had ne’er a prato to put into their 
mouths ; so don’t ax me, your honour,”’ 

** Dare not! how so?” 
in a Shure, sur, never a know mesef knows, but ids clane agen the 

ws.”” 

‘* Laws ! what laws? whose laws? ”’ 

‘* Sorra a know ids mesef knows, your honour; but I dare not 
work task-work, any how.” 

It was a remarkable wet and stormy harvest; the corn was 
beaten down, and lying upon the earth ; it was ripe, and it must 
cut. What was to be done? The scythe was proscribed ; setting 
the reaping by the acre was strongly prohibited; yet, notwith- 
standing, one gentleman, a near neighbour of Mr. Wilson’s, 
offered so high a price for the cutting of one ten-acre piece of oats 
that a man was found daring enough to undertake the reaping of it 
by task-work. The corn was cut—well cut, bound, and set up in 
stooks; and then the man who had undertaken the job sent to know 
if his honour, or the land-steward, would come and leok at the 
work. The squire took a ride with his land-steward, and found the 
reaping so well done, that the steward said— 

__ ‘* Boys, yees have made clane, dacent work of it, and his honour 
is so well plased wid yees, that here is yees money, and five hogs 
over and above, to drink his health in.’’ 

“ Why then, musha! long life to his honour, and many thanks 
to him,” said Terence O’Rourke, who was one of the reapers; 
“and it's we that worked hard for it through the blissed moon-light 
am, whiles the squire was cozily drhaming upon his soft fither- 


So far so good, but, on the following morning, this ten-aere field 
of oats was scattered, as if by a tornado, to the four winds of 
heaven-—not a stook, not a single sheaf, was left entire. In the 
midcle of the field a pole was erected, upon which was found 


placard, and upon it was inscribed 


* Warning! warning! Captain Rock does not allow of water Dy Sey’ 
«Cc. R, t ” 








Warning with a vengeance! A pretty considerable warning it 
was, and it had its effect in completely deterring others from 
attempting to set an acre by task for that season, and the opera- 
tives obtained their own prices for the remainder of the harvest. 

Great rewards were offered for the conviction of any person 
concerned in this outrage. O'Rourke was strongly suspected of 
plotting the mischief, but who dared to inform against him? Mr. 
Wilson felt quite convinced that Terence was the projector, if not 
one of the perpetrators. The twinkle of exultation sparkled in his 
eye when the subject was purposely mentioned in his presence, but 
not a muscle betrayed him, and he coolly said, 

‘* Faike ! the squire’s a jontleman, any how; for diddent he 
give us five hogs to drink his health ? and the boys shouddent be 
playing their tricks top of the likes of him.”’ 

‘(I believe, Terence, you were one of the party that reaped the 
oats?’ said Mr. Wilson, : 

‘*Troth! I was, sur; and what ovid? I raped from the time 
that I quit work at your honour’s, through the blessed night, and 
I arned my share any how.” 

‘Tt was a shameful and a wicked act to scatter and destroy the 
corn, by throwing it over the neighbouring fields ; and God grant 
that they who did this deed may not want a handful of meal to put 
into their stirabout pot before the winter be past.’’ 

“ And there I’m wid you, sur, entirely ; and may your prayer 
be heard, I pray God !’’ replied Terence, turning up his eyes with 
an air of hypocrisy: ‘‘ and ids mesef that said, no good could 
come of such goings on.” 

The land Mr. Wilson had purchased was in a very foul state, - 
and hundreds of pounds were extracted from his purse in reclaim- 
ing it, and amongst other means resorted to was that of planting 
a great breadth of potatoes. Models of ploughs were sent to him 
from England, and from them he had made, upon his own pre- 
mises, double mould board ploughs, forthe purpose of opening 
drills and ploughing out potatoes. * 

After the harvest, Mr. Wilson determined upon taking the ear- 
liest opportunity of giving Terence his dismissal. He had fre- 
quently forbidden smoking in the barn. . One day, in the early 

t of October, he went into the barn, where he had four men 

reshing, and he instantly smelt the fumes of tobacco. 

*« Boys, you have heen smoking! I have told you again and 
again, that I will not allow any one to smoke in the barn; it is a 
dangerous custom. Which of you has done this’ As he 
expected, no one replied. “ Was it you, Jem?” 

*¢ 1’m no ’bacco man, your honour.” 

‘‘ Then it was you, Jack Brien,” 

‘‘ Throth, master, and yees are the bad guesser.”’ 

“Tt must have been you then, Micky Gannon.” 

‘¢ Divil a blast of the duddeen I’ve had this blessed morn, your 
honour; ’case why? ’case I've no ’bacco.” 

* Surely, Terence, you would not smoke in the barn, after all I 
have said to you on that subject ?”* 

‘¢ And where’s the harrum >” said Terence, producing from his 
waistcoat pocket a pipe three inches long, and looking daggers at 
Mr. Wilson ; “ where’s the harrum, sur, of a poor boy smoking a 
whiff nows and agen?. Hasent she a cap on hen?” 

“T see that you have a cap of tin over the pipe; but I will not 
have my rule broken, nor allow any one to smoke in barn or 
stable. I have repeatedly told you this before, Terence, and—”’ 

‘¢ Well, and what more iv it, sur ! ’ interrupted Terence, with a 
look of defiance. 

“‘ Merely that you will have to seek for another employer, the 


next time I convict you of smoking in barn or stable.” 
“ Musha! aye! is id threatening me are, master? Why, 
then, sur, have a care how e of Terence O'Rourke. Poor 


a boy as he is, he can find a counsellor who will take his part— 
long life to him.’’ 

‘* What are you drivi 

‘* Driving, sur? just 
the squire’s oats about.” 

‘* Repeating! why, I never said such a thing.” 

‘* Yees did, sur !—that is, all as one ; and by the same token, 
don’t think to decave the ears of Terence. Yees did say that 
Terence O’Rourke could tell, if he plased, who flung the oats about 
—yees said it at the squire’s own table.” 

‘*T perfectly remember all I said, and also what I think, upon 
that subject,”” replied Mr. Wilson: ‘‘and you have now heard 
what I have said about smoking in barn or stable.” 

*T have, sur, bud I am rather too ould to go to school, God 
help me! and, bad manners to me, if I were to make your honour 
a promise, I might brake it; and—”’ 


at now, Terence ?’’ 
is—don't be after repating that I flung 
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“Then, on Saturday next, you will be at liberty to seek another 
employer.’’ 

“I thank your honour for that same ;’’—and then, with a look 
of stern defiance, O’Rourke swung the flail about his head, and 
began to thresh with all his might, as if disdaining further parley. 

It was midnight. The moon was majestically sailing through 
the deep blue vault of heaven, occasionally eclipsed by light va- 
poury clouds, which at intervals threw the little valleys into deeper 
shade. In one of these vales, almost surrounded by dwarf woods 
of gloomy pines, was a rath, one of those circular mounds of earth 
so frequently met with in this part of Ireland, and which antiqua- 
rians tell us were the rude fortresses of the invading Danes, in the 
olden time. These raths are by many of the peasants considered 
as the abode of the “ good people,’’ or fairies, and they particu- 
larly avoid them after nightfall, when alone; but the potent spirit 
whiskey inspires confidence, and, upon the night in question, the 
green mound (which has probably remained unprofaned by plough 
or spade for many centuries) was crowded with a number of 
figures, upon whom the flitting moonbeams played. 

The figures were all robed in white, but their visages were black 
as the darkest son of Africa. There was a stilly hum of voices 
amongst them, when suddenly a tall figure extended its arms, and 
all was hushed into-tomblike silence, and the waving crowd stood 
still, in breathless expectation of what would issue from this figure’s 
lips. Then a remarkable voice exclaiméd in its deep tones, 

‘* Rockites ! yees have all sworn the oath, and the deed must be 
done ; follow me. And where’s the harrum ?—isent he a Saxon 
and a heretic? ”’ 

** He is, he is; bud—”’ 

Silence, every one of yees :—’tis Rock commands, and yees 
must obey the gineral. Forwards!” 

Then these men, disguised by wearing their shirts over their 
—_ and having their faces blackened, silently followed their 
eader. . 

Very early on the following morning, Tim O’Brien knocked at 
the door of his master’s study. 

* Come in,” said Mr. Wilson. 

Tim entered, with affected consternation in his looks, and ex- 
claimed, “Och, musha, and mille murthers ! and bad luck to the 
villins.”” 

‘* What is the matter now?” said Mr. Wilson. 

‘*Qch, your honour! and what will we do at all, at all? We 
are ruined and murthered entirely. Och, the villins of the world! 
The ploughs—”’ 

‘* Ploughs! ” 

‘‘ Smashed into smithereens !—bruk clane into shivereens !—so 
they are.” 

‘“‘ The new ploughs?” 

‘« New and ould, sur,—ploughs, harrows, prato-plough, Scotch 
plough, Scotch rake and drill! Divil such a sight I iver seed !— 
ids a holy show, so id is!” ° 

Mr. Wilson was completely thunderstruck, and the young rascal 
saw it, and, with a sort of malicious grin, began again his mille 
murthers ! . 

‘* And who has done this ?’’ exclaimed Mr. Wilson. 

‘¢ Faix, sur, and that’s what I axed mesef. Who are the bloody 
villins, said I to mesef, that bruk his honour’s ploughs, and left 
the thrittening notice nailed upon his doore?’’ 

** How ! a notice?” ‘ 

‘‘ Ammost as big as a winnowing sheet, your honour; and may 
I never see glory if it isn’t signed Captain Rock! ”’ 

‘‘ Indeed! I must instantly see this alarming writing. Who 
knows but I have seen some of it before ?’’ 

‘* And that I’m cliver shure your honour never did,” said Tim, 
in a hasty manner. 

‘* Really! how do you know that?” said the Englishman, 
looking very earnestly at his informant, who seemed to quail under 
his piercing glance, which further roused Mr. Wilson’s suspicions. 
‘« Let me see this notice,” said he; ‘“ where is it?” 

‘* On the back door, sur ; will I bring it?’”’ 


**No. Come you along with me; we will examine this writing 
together.”” The notice was as follows, traced in a most wretched 
scrawl : 


« Warning—tak notice, that if yees do not quit plouing pratoes, yees 
ouse and staks will be burnt, by order of Caprain Rock. ¢” 
‘‘ Breaking all my farming utensils is a tolerable warning to 
begin with,”” thought Mr, Wilson. 
“IT rather think that I have seen this writing before,” said the 
excited Englishman in a loud tone, and fixing a stern look upon the 
flushed features of the young Rockite. 





‘« Shure your honour does not mane to swear informations egen 
me? Yees have no proof.” 

“Tim,” said Mr. Wilson, in a grave tone, ‘‘ the person whose 
hand traced these wretched characters, and nailed this threatening 
notice upon my door, knew where to find these nails with flat 
heads, which only came here on Saturday, for fastening on the 
slates.’ 

The Rockite appeared ready to sink with fear, but recovering his 
self-possession, he said, ‘‘ 1’ll go this minute to his riverence Father 
N—, and clear mesef; and if your honour will pay me my wages, 
I’ll quit entirely.” 

‘¢ Take care how you perjure your precious soul, Tim. As to 
your wages, I am of opinion that, when you have paid me for the 
bridle which was given into your care, and which you state is 
stolen, that the sum due to you will be very small.’”’ 

‘*T had no call to the stealing of the bridle, and yees had better 
not say that I stole, or—”’ 

“ Away with you, and let me see no more of these impertinent 
looks.”” 

“ Tmpartinent, sur? after clearing mesef afore his riverence, of 
the breaking of these ploughs, and the sarving this notice, I’ll 
away for a summons agen yoursef, so I will, for wages arned and 
due.’’ And away bounced Mr. Tim. 

Then Mr. Wilson withdrew the nails, and took down the notice, 
which he carefully preserved ; and, with perturbed feelings, he 
went to look at the ruin of his implements of ggriculture—every 
part that was possible to break, was s Pea threat- 
ening notice was also left upon the fragtménts of these ploughs 
and harrows, but not in the same h riting as the large pla- 
card which he had taken from his door. 

Mr. Wilson gave instant notice of the outrage to the nearest 
magistrate, but of what avail? The mischief was done—war was 
declared against him by the merciless Rockites—he dwelt in a 
solitary, detached mansion, far from any help that he could rely 
upon in case of attack. The Englishman, his wife, and family, 
lived in a state of constant, nervous alarm, dreading each night that 
the house would be attacked! Mr. Wilson was well armed, day 
and night, and was prepared.to defend himseli to extremity. Then 
he considered that this was but folly! for what could one man do 
against a host ?’ He had embarked hjs property upon this estate, 
and had already expended considerable sums ; but peace of mind, 
and life, were of more consequence than money; therefore, he 
began to see the absolute necessity of disposing of the property, 
let the loss be what it might, and quitting this unfortunate land. 

On the following day, going into the stack-yard where Tim and 
his father were employed in removing a stack of wheat, upon 
seeing Mr. Wilson the father came forward, and, presenting a 
paper to him, said— 

‘* This is for your honour.’ 

“‘ What is it?” said the gentleman, taking the paper. 

“A summons ! sur.” 

“« A summons !—from whom—for what ?” 

‘‘From his riverence, the bald minister! for Tim’s wages. 
Shure we knew we’d get no law near here, where the magistrates 
are friends wid your honour—barring we went all the way to the 
bald minister’s.’’ 

‘‘ And, pray, who is the bald minister? I neither know his 
name, nor his place of abode.” ; 

“ Musha! your honour, shure the bit o’ writing will insinse 

ees.” 
: “Just so—Tim! See that my horse is saddled early in the 
morning, and do you hear ?—try if you can prevail upon some of 
your good friends, to return my new bridle.” 

The father and the son interchanged looks, and, perceiving that 
they were inclined to be insolent, Mr. Wilson left them, his 
thoughts occupied with the fearful state of the country, and his 
own individual case. 

He had no doubt but this Tim O’Brien was one of the party, if 
not the writer of the notice! for, apparently, the nails which fast- 
ened it to the door had been taken out of the parcel in his own 
house, but, as some of them had already been used, it would not 
be an easy matter to bring them forward by way of evidence—it 
would be merely presumptive, and not demonstrative evidence. 

Mr. Wilson had never seen Tim write, nor was he certain that 
he knew how to write. Suddenly an idea struck him, upon which 
he was determined to act, and by means of it, probably he might 
elicit the truth. 

On the following morning Mr. Wilson was early on horseback, 
for the house of the bald minister, as he was called, who lived at 
about nine miles distance. The glebe-house was spacious, and, as 
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usual in Ireland, the justice-room was crowded, and the most 
petty cases were undergoing investigation. Mr. Wilson had pre- 
pared a note, containing a few lines, stating that he had especial 
motives for requesting that the plaintiff might be required to make 
out his demand against him in writing ; that he did not wish to 
prejudice the magistrate, but that he was of opinion that sufficient 
ground for his petition would be elicited in the course of the inves- 
tigation, as also for his refusal to pay the demand made upon him. 

Upon reading this paper the magistrate said— 

“Call in Tim O’Brien ! 

‘Is your name Tim O’Brien ?”’ 

‘* It is, plase your riverence.”’ 

** Look at me—and speak out—what is your complaint against 
this gentleman ?” 

*« Plase your riverence, his honour, Mr. Wilson, refuses to pay 
me my wages.”’ 

“« Have you had any money on account ?” 

* Why, then, by dad! I have, shure enough, your riverence.”’ 

“To what amount ?”’ 

“Why, then—sorrow a know—ids mesef know out of a face— 
bud let me see—aye—’’” 

“ Sit down—sit down at that table—here is pen and paper for 
you, Timothy O’Brien; sit down, man, and write out your account 
like a scholar! as you are.”’ 

Tim was not quite sure that he ought to feel flattered at what 
the magistrate had said, but he replied,— 

“* Why, then, faix! your riverence—if I must, I must.” 

Mr. Wilson kept his eyes fixed upon Tim, and he thought that 
he appeared confused, and crest-fallen; and whilst he was busily 
employed with his pen, Mr. Wilson handed the Rockite notice, 
and the nails, with his remarks, to the bench. The clergyman 
* was a man well«stricken in years, and there were two gentlemen, 

strangers to the Englishman, seated beside the magistrate. 

Mr. Tint was a long, tedious time in writing out his account, 
but Mr. Wilson was delighted that his plan had succeeded, as he 
was both curious and anxious to know his enemy; at last, it was 
ready, and the moment the magistrate saw it, he exclaimed, 
** James, look to the door—on your peril, let no one pass out !” 
Then the two gentlemen examined the writing critically, and com- 
pared it with the notice: and Mr. Wilson judged from their looks, 
that they were of opinion that the writing was the same as the 
Rockite notice. 

The father of Tim, who had been in deep conversation with a 
group in the outer court, being informed that his son’s case was 
called, bustled in, and attempted to force himself forward, but was 
prevented by the door-keeper. 

‘* Let me in, let me in, I am the boy’s father, and it is an open 
coort—and I will go in.” 

‘* Let the man enter,”’ said the magistrate. 

‘* Timothy O’Brien, you have summoned this gentleman, Mr. 
Wilson, for a balance of wages which you say is due to you,—to 
which he alleges, as a set-off, a new bridle, value twenty-two 

i and nine-pence, which he says was given into your care, 
andswhich bridle you declare has been stolen! How say you, 
Timothy O’ Brien,—are you prepared to swear that, when you en- 
tered into the service of Mr. Wilson, it was not agreed that you 
should be answerable for all things given into your charge !”’ 

‘* Why, then, faix! your riverence, I won’t sware to that same 
—at all, at all.’’ 

“ By this statement which you have written before me, you 
claim a balance of fifteen shillings, so that, taking the value of the 
bridle into account, you remain a debtor to your master of seven 
shillings and nine-pence.” Then, holding up the Rockite notice 
in his hand, he continued,—‘ But you stand now, Timothy 
O’ Brien, in a much more serious dilemma than that of a mere 
debtor. I have diligently compared the writing of this illegal notice 
with this your hand-writing, written here, before me, and I do 
not hesitate in saying that the same hand wrote both !’’ 

Nothing could exceed the looks of confusion and terror inter- 

between the father and the son. 

‘* You were, probably, not fully aware, unfortunate young man,”’ 
continued the venerable clergyman, ‘‘ that you were committing a 
—— crime, and that it is now the bounden duty of Mr. 
Wi to enter examinations and prosecute you, at the next 
assizes. There is sufficient cause for immediately placing you in 
irons, and sending you under a safe escort to the county prison.” 

‘*Och! your riverence! your riverence! of ever yees hope for 
marcy yoursef, spare my son ! ’’ said the wretched father, throwing 
himself upon his knees. ‘‘ And you, your honour,” appealing fo 
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Mr. Wilson, “‘ och! for the sake of those in your own house, for- 
give him. Och hone! and what will become of the poor mother 
of him when she hears of id? Och! Tim, Tim, ids your ould 
father’s heart you’ve bruk entirely.—”’ 

“ Whisht ! whisht ! father dear—his honour won’t be too hard 
upon a poor boy! Musha! sur—your honour, for the sake of the 
poor, ould, blind mother ! forgive me this once, and may yees live 
a thousand years, and my blessing be along wid yees—Och! your 
riverence ! spake the good word for me.’’ 

A private consultation was now held between the reverend 
magistrate and Mr. Wilson, at which it was agreed that if Tim 
O’Brien would give up the chief ins r in the outrages, pro- 
ceedings would not be taken against him. To this he assented, 
though with great reluctance; and it turned out, as Mr. Wilson 
more than suspected, that Terence O’Rourke was the Captain 
Rock of the district. His great strength enabled him to overawe 
and control his fellow-labourers ; and his crafty, malicious spirit 
enabled him to enlist them in his services, for any plan of mis- 
chief. Terence had never liked Mr. Wilson, because he had never 
gained that gentleman's confidence ; and, while in his service, he 
was constantly traducing his character, misrepresenting his actions, 
and continually holding him up, more especially to those who were 
inclined to regard him favourably, as an Englishman, a Saxon, 
and a foreigner, whose plans of improvement would one day take 
the bread out of the people’s mouths. But, from the moment of 
his dismissal, he had vowed vengeance, and never rested till he 
had turned into personal enemies of Mr. Wilson nearly all his 
dependants. 

Terence O’ Rourke was now involved in the meshes of his own 
web of mischief. He was apprehended ; and, on the testimony of 
Tim O’Brien, aided by other corroborative evidence, banished to 
New South Wales, to become, doubtless, a tyrant, if not a leader, 
amongst his fellow-convicts in the ‘‘ bush.’’? But Tim O’Brien 
completely lost all character amongst his neighbours. They could 
not deny but that a good deed had been done, by ridding the 
neighbourhood of such a pest as Terence—but they hated the 
informer! Tim, at last, received some money from Mr. Wilson 
to enable him to emigrate to America; and Mr. Wilson himself, 
finding that he could not gain that confidence from his humbler 
neighbours which he so much desired, sold his property, at a great 
loss to himself, and quitted the “‘ Emerald Isle” for ever. 





THE LEAF AND THE STEM. 
A cuILp played with a summer leaf, 
Green was the leaf and bright ; 
Ne’er had he known a pang of grief, 
His merry heart thrill’d light. 


An old man gazed on a wither’d stem, 
The leaf’s life all was gone ; 

Twas Autumn’s ghastly diadem— 
A tear-drop fell thereon. 


Spring passed away: the child grew old, 
His pleasant scenes had fled ; 

The Winter's breath had left him cold, 
Now sleeps he with the dead. 


The old man can no more be found, 
A heap of dust is there ; 

Concealed beneath a grassy mound, 
Where is life’s light—say where ? 


Ah! where art thou, my merry boy ? 
And thou, my sombre man? 

Childhood's shrill laugh of love and joy ? 
Say, Wisdom, if you can! 


Where is the emerald leaf of spring ? 
Shrivell’d on Autumn’s breast, 
Death's mother! ‘Tis a fearful thing 
That youth on age must rest. 
T, J. Ouserey, 
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THE LIMITS OF POWER.—No. II. 


STEAM AND ITS COADJUTORS. 

Ir is an axiom of chemistry, that every material substance of 
which the earth is composed possesses three different forms of 
existence, under either of which it will appear according to circum. 
stances ; we mean the solid, the liquid, and the gaseous. Of 
these the solid may be considered the state of nature, inasmuch as 
it would be the universal condition of all things were they deprived 
of their heat; a certain quantity of which, varying in different 
substances, converts them into fluids, and a still larger changes them 
into elastic gases. Of the real nature of heat, or caloric, we know 
little ; nor are we better acquainted with the nature of the change 
produced by it in thus altering the form of matter; nor why the 
temperature at which that change occurs, at which solids become 
fluid, and fluids gases, should be invariably fixed for each separate 
substance. It has been imagined, as an hypothesis capable of 
explaining most of the observed phenomena, that the particles of 
all bodies possess, in their natural state, a power of attraction to 
each other sufficient, if unopposed, to combine them in a mass 
which will resist with considerable strength any attempt to break 
it, or alter its form. Heat, it is then supposed, exerts an antago- 
nist force to this attraction : communicating a degree of repulsion 
to the particles, at first only so much as to modify and diminish 
their cohesion, rendering them softer and weaker: upon a further 
increase, a point is reached where this attraction and repulsion, 
being exactly equal, are mutually annihilated. The body then 
becomes fluid : the particles, having no connection among them- 
selves, being also perfectly round and inconceivably small, move 
each among the rest with perfect freedom, submitting to every 
change of form or direction of motion, always preserving their 
mutual equilibrium and level; every individual atom merely 
obeying the impulse of its own weight. 5 

If we now proceed again to increase the caloric, the fluid becomes 
gradually less dense, that is, the particles, acquiring a greater 
power of repulsion, recede from each other ; at length another point 
is reached, where this repulsion becomes sufficient both to counter- 
act the force of gravity and the pressure which any previously 
formed gas (such as the atmosphere) may exert on the surface of 
the fluid. A new form is then assumed: the particles hitherto 
obedient to the power of gravity are now governed by a greater, 
namely their mutual repulsion, and separate themselves from one 
another to distances regulated by their weight. In this state, if 
any extraneous force compels these atoms to a nearer approach, 
they will oppose a considerable resistance to its action, and, when 
it is removed, will return to their original condition, thus possess- 
ing elasticity ; and this power of repulsion follows the same law as 
that which regulates all other central forces: increasing as the 
distanc@ diminishes, in the duplicate ratio of that diminution, or 
having four times the power when the particles are at one-half, 
nine times when at one-third distances. It follows from this 
that if an elastic fluid, occupying a certain space, exerts such a 
power of expansion as just to balance the contrary pressure of the 
atmosphere, it will, when compressed into half that space, endea- 
vour to expand with double energy ; if into one-third with treble, 
and so on. The possession of elasticity, and the property of 
always increasing in expansive power in the exact proportion that 
the containing space diminishes, are the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of matter in the state of gas. 

We use the word gas here as including alike the vapours of 
liquids, and the permanently elastic fluids which are more gene- 
rally known by that designation. In fact, it is equally applicable 
to all; the difference between the fluids that we can, and those we 





cannot, reduce to the liquid state, depends not on any actual dis- 
tinction in their nature, but on the degree of ordinary temperature 
which the earth happens to possess. If all heat were abstracted 
from our globe, the forms of gases and liquids would be unknown: 
all nature would be converted into an inert and solid mass; a 
small donation of caloric would melt, or perhaps vaporize, some of 
the more excitable substances: and if the world were made gra- 
dually to pass through all the degrees of temperature, we should 
see the other solids pass also through the various stages of liquid 
and vapour one after the other. If our planet were heated to the 
degree of red-hot iron, all our present liquids would become per- 
manently elastic gases, and a heat such as some of the comets 
endure, when nearest the sun, would form into vapour every 
material of which, as far as we have yet penetrated, the earth is 
composed. 

This is not the place to enter upon a minute and practical 
detail of the machinery by which the power produced in these 
changes of form is rendered applicable to the purposes of man: 
nor, fortunately, thanks to the numerous treatises everywhere to 
be met with on the steam-engine, is such an explanation necessary. 
We can, without it, well understand both the principles of action, 
and the practical difficulties or imperfections which at present 
confine our powers. 

It is found that water requires a degree of heat equal to a height 
of 212 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, to raise it into vapour 
under the usual pressure of the atmosphere, and that, on assuming 
that form, it occupies about 1,630 times the space that it did when 
aliquid. Forty cubic inches of water, therefore, or twenty-three 
ounces, will, when thus expanded, fill a tube of one inch bore and 
one mile in length: but this steam will exert no pressure; it will 
merely balance that of the outward air. On now opening a con- 
nection between one end of the tube and a condenser filled with 
cold water, the whole volume of the contained steam will be 
absorbed ; and, returning to its original bulk, leave a vacuum in 
the tube into which the atmosphere will press with a power equiva- 
lent to sixteen pounds on every square inch of surface ; so that if 
a well-fitting piston be adapted to slide within the tube from the 
end opposite the condenser, it would pass down, though dragging 
with it the whole mile a resistance of sixteen pounds. This was 
the principle of the earlier engines, though, for convenience, 
the piston, instead of traversing a long tube, was made to oscillate 
within a short one. The limits to the power thus obtained were 
very narrow, depending, first, on the perfection of the vacuum 
produced, and of the fitting of the piston, which, especially in the 
larger engines, was far from complete: and, next, on the unwieldy 
size of the machinery ; which, as with the best vacuum the power 
could never exceed the atmospheric pressure,—sixteen pounds per 
square inch,—soon put a bar to any further increase. 

When the plan was devised of admitting the steam on both sides 
of the piston, and employing it alternately to produce a vacuum 
by its condensation, and to force the piston onwards by its ex- 
pansion, the obtained power was vastly enhanced. Instead of 
being limited to sixteen pounds, steam of some hundred pounds 
pressure to the inch could be used. We subjoin a table of the 
force of steam, as measured by the height to which it will raise a 
column of mercury,—thirty inches being equivalent to our atmo- 
sphere: showing how rapid is the increase when a high temperature 
is applied :— : 

At 164° the mercury will stand at 10 in. being 531Ibs. pressure on the sq. in. 
- 105 





— 192 20 — 

— 212 —_— 30 _ 16 prare ae 

— 226 —— 40 oa 23 ocurenenins 

— 238 aS 50 -— 

— 248 — 60 _ 32 being doubh pressure. 
— 273 —_—. 90 _ 48 or triple pressure. 

— 290 — 120 = 64 quadruple, 

— 05 een 150 — 80 quintuple. 
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- “We thas obtain control over a power whose energy is in itself 
unlimited. The advantage we can derive from it is confined by 
our capability to subdue and adapt to our use its most gigantic 
efforts. One great and unconquerable difficulty arises from the 
recurrence of explosions when using the steam at high pressure : 
the expansive force is chiefly exerted on the boiler, which must 
necessarily be of considerable size and offer a large area for its 
action; and is also exposed to an intense heat which will gradu- 
ally weaken th~ material. Besides this, the confined vapour has, 
before it is liberated, to pass through a succession of tubes with 
many valves and joints, in any of which a very slight imperfection 
would be attended with most dangerous consequences. To this 
peril we may add, as a very necessary consideration, though not 
strictly to be called a limit of power,—economy: the expense 
attending the first erection of engines of a construction so strong 
and perfect, is so enormous; and their wear and tear, when ex- 
posed to the intense heat requisite to raise the steam, and the 
great strain of working with such expansive power, is so-rapid ; 
that it is cheaper to work, all things considered, with steam very 
little above the ordinary pressure of the air. For though, as we 
have mentioned, at 248° the vapour of water exerts a pressure 
double of that at 212°, yet we must not forget that it occupies 
only half the space; so that forty-six ounces instead of twenty- 
three would be required to change into vapour, in order’to fill the 
mile of tube to which we have alluded. The great advantage 
attending the use of high-pressure steam is, that it enables the 
furnace and boiler to be made much smaller, and thé cylinder and 
piston of less diameter, rendering the whole apparatus much more 
compact and light ; but in a stationary engine; where neither size 
nor weight are of much consequence, it is profitable to use steam 
which will not endanger the workmen by explosion, nor require 
that intense heat which so rapidly destroys the boiler and farnace. 

The case 1s considerably different in a locomotive engine. Here 
size and weight must, as far as possible, be diminished, as they 
interfere materially with the profitable working of the machine: 
consequently the steam is raised to high pressure that a cylinder of 
less diameter may have a competent power. The cumbrous con- 
denser, with its large demands for cold water, is dispensed with, 
though we must, with it, abandon the advantage of the vacuum. 
Complexity of construction must likewise be avoided: even on the 
smoothest railroads shocks and strains will continually occur, and 
if any disarrangement takes place, the imperfection is perpetually 
increased by the working of the engine, till at last the parts give 
way altogether, sometimes in a situation where great danger attends 
the sudden stoppage. 

For these causes carriages worked by locomotive power on 
common roads, though proved to be possible, have not as yet 
been found profitable: the heavy drag of the weight, as compared 
with the same quantity moving on a rail-road, and the consequent 
violent concussions they endure, renders the expenditure of power 
too great, and the period of their keeping in working order very 
brief: but in all kinds of locomotives, every dispensable adjunct is 
at once dismissed ; there is no vibrating beam nor regulating fly- 
wheel, but the piston-rod at once communicates its motion, by a 
jointed bar, to one of the spokes of the driving wheels. The capa- 
city both of boiler and furnace is also diminished into the smallest 
possible compass ; the great desideratum being to keep a small 
quantity both of fuel and fluid at an intense degree of heat and 
pressure ; the power of the locomotive depending on its capability 
of sustaining these. 4 

Immense improvements have lately been made, and still are 
making, in the construction of these parts of locomotive machinery, 





and their speed and strength rendered vastly greater; yet the 
best-constructed boilers are frequently found to burst,—an acci- 
dent which; though various ingenious contrivances have deprived 
them of almost all danger, is yet exceedingly inconvenient and ex- 
pensive. The bars of the furnace are likewise apt to melt, and wear 
rapidly from the intense ignition of the coke contained in them : 
and, in fact, it is at these points that we meet with the difficulties 
which at present set bounds to our power. The only means of 
conquering them appears to be by substituting for water some 
more volatile fluid, which may not.require so great a heat to excite 
its vapour. Alcohol and ether have both been tried, and found in 
some respects to answer our expectations. We have given above 
a table of the heat at which steam exerts certain degrees of pres- 
sure; we subjoin here the comparative expansive force of ether 
and alcohol :— 


Ether at 105°, Alcohol at 173°, will sustain a column of 30 inch. of mercury, 
flix rt 206 pa HS kee. 

168 = 227 90 orsdiabites 

— 18 a 245 mee 120 aepteed 


At the boiling poin, of water, 212°, the vapour of alcohol will 
support 68 inches of mercury, or at a temperature when steam 
would as yet exert no power, (supposing there to be no condenser 
and vacuum, as in the locomotives, ) alcohol would already have a 
force of more than twenty pounds to the square inch ; a difference 
sufficiently considerable. 

One or two disadvantages attending the use of these fluids have, 
however, still preserved for our old friend, Steam, the character of a 
servant best able to make himself generally useful. One of these is 
the much smaller space occupied by them when converted into va- 
pour. Water, on becoming steam, expands to 1,630 times its former 
bulk, alcohol into 488, and ether into only 285 times their origi- 
nal capacities ; so that more than thrice the quantity of alcohol, 
and nearly six times that of ether, must be evaporated to cause 
the same number of strokes of the piston. Another consideration 
of some consequence to those rail-road companies who feel a 
natural anxiety about the amount of their annual dividends, is the 
great expense of providing these fluids, which are not, like the rival 
element, to be drawn gratis from rivers or dug for by wells. 
Indeed, we fear that they can never be expected to yield an in- 
crease of force sufficient to compensate for the enhancement of 
price. 

We do not wish to acquire for ourselves the character of vision- 
aries, nor to occupy our space with vain prophesyings of undefined 
projects which may never be realised ; yet, having now arrived at 
the boundary of our present capabilities, we cannot consent to quit 
the subject without pointing out the place where we have a confident 
expectation of seeing that Wounhdary broken through, and without 
shortly noticing a power which we hope to see, and ere long, con- 
quering for us a new and vast dominion :—we mean that derived 
from those gases which modern chemists have succeeded in reduc- 
ing to the liquid state. There are several of these; but the one 
which appears most manageable, and is also most easy and cheap 
of production, is the carbonic acid gas. At the temperature of 
freezing water (thirty-two degrees) the liquid formed by this gas 
exerts a pressure of 576 lbs. to the square inch, or thirty-six 
atmospheres ; at 212 degrees, it would probably have an expansive 
force of several hundred, and adds one atmosphere of pressure on 
every increase of a few degrees of heat. We have here a most 
gigantic power, compressed into a small space, and excited by a 
low temperature, but which has as yet been prevented by its very 
immensity from being made serviceable to man. Weaker spirits 

have been controlled and chained down to labour for our advan- 
tage, but no spells have yet been found able to bind this strong 
demon to our service. We must wait for some more learned 
magician, and for more potent enchantments, before mankind can 
hope to bring ipto subjection a servant at present so ungovern- 
able. 
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A PAWNEE DANDY. 


Tux following exquisite description of a ‘dandy’ of the 
Pawnee tribe of Indians, is taken from the recently published 
American Travels of the Hon. Mr, Murray. 


** About the age of twenty they are allowed to hunt, and seek 
other opportunities for distinction. This epoch answers to the 
Oxonian’s first appearance in London life after taking his B. A. 
degree, Yhaye seen some dandies in my life—English, Scotch, 
French, German, ay, and American dandies too; but none of them 
can compare with the vanity or coxcombry of the Pawnee dandy. 
Lest any of-the gentry claiming this distinction, and, belonging to 
the above-mentioned nations, should doubt or feel aggrieved at 
this assertion, I will narrate what passed constantly 
before my eyes in our own tent; namiely, the manner in which 
Sé-ni-tai-rish’s son passed the days on which there was no buffalo 
hunt. He began his toilet about eight in the morning, by greasing 
and smoothing his whole person with fat, which he rubbed after- 
wards perfectly dry, only leaving the skin sleek and glossy; he 
then painted his face vermilion, with a stripe of red also along the 
centre of the crown of the head; he proceeded to his ‘‘ coiffure,’’ 
which received great attention, although the quantum of hair 
demanding such care was limited, inasmuch as his head was shaved 
close, except. one tuft at the top, from which hung two plaited 
** tresses.”” (Why must I call them “ pigtails?’’) He then filled 
his ears, which were bored in two or-three:places, with rings and 
wampum, and hung several strings of beads round his neck; then 
sometimes painting stripes of vermilion and yellow upon his breast 
and shoulders, and placing armlets above his elbows and rings upon 
his fingers, he proceeded to adorn the nethér man with a pair of 
mocassins, some scarlet-cloth leggings fastened to his waist-belt, 
and bound round the knee with garters of beads four inches broad. 
ane far prepared, he drew out his mirror, fitted into a small 
Ww frame, (which he always, whether hunting or at home, 
carried about his person,) and commenced a course of self-exami- 
nation, such as the severest disciple of Watts, Mason, or any 
other religious moralist, never equalled. Nay more, if I were 
not afraid of offending the softer sex, by venturing to bring man 
into a comparison with them in an occupation which is considered 
80 pec their own, I would assert that no female creation of 
the poeta, from the time that Eve first saw ‘‘ that smooth 
image,”’ till the polished toilet of the lovely Belinda, ever studied 
her own reflected self with more perseverance or satisfaction than 
this Pawnee youth. I have repeatedly seen him sit, for above an 
hour at a time, examining his face in every possible position and 
expression’; ‘now frowning like Homer's Jove before a thunder- 
storm,—now like the same god,. described by Milton, “ smiling 
with superior love ;” now slightly varying the streaks of paint 
upon his cheeks and forehead, and then pushing or pulling ‘‘ each 

icular hair’’ of his eyebrows into its most becoming place. 

ay 9 have seen anything in that mirror half so dan- 

gerous as the features which the glassy wave gave back to the gaze 
of the fond Narcissus, I might have feared for his life or reason ; 
but, fortunately for these, they had only to contend with a low 
receding forehead, a nose somewhat sinuous, a pair of small, 
sharp, black eyes, with high cheek bones, and a broad mouth, well 
furnished with a set of teeth which had at least the merit of demo- 
a speedily everything, animal or vegetable, that came within 


eir , 

His tonlet thus arranged to his satisfaction, one of the women or 
children led his buffalo-horse before the tent, and he proceeded to 
deck his steed by painting his forehead, neck, and shoulders with 
stripes of vermilion, sometimes twisted a few feathers into 
his tail. He then put into his mouth an old-fashioned bridle, 
bought or stolen from the Spaniards, from the bit,of which hung 
six or eight steel chains, about nine inches long ; while some small 
bells attached to the reins contributed to render the movements of 
the steed as musical as those of the lovely*' Sonnante,” in the 
incomparable tales of Comte Hamilton. 

All things being now ready for the promenade, he threw a scarlet 
mantle over his shoulders ; thrust his mirror below his belt; took 
in one hand a large fan of wild-goose or turkey feathers, to shield 
his fair and delicate complexion from the sun; while a whip hung 
from his wrist, having the handle studded with brass nails. Thus 
accoutred, he mounted his jingling palfry, and ambled through the 
encampment, envied by all the youths less gay in attire, attracting 
the gaze of the unfortunate drudges who represent the gentler sex, 
and admired supremely by himself, 





SEA SIGNALS, AND TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 
ON SHORE, 
** Along the line this signal ran, 
* England expects, that every man 
This day will do his duty.’”"—ARrvo.p, 


Some persons imagine that perfect means exist for making 
known our wishes or intentions between vessels at sea; but the 
public generally are totally ignorant on the subject: we shall 
therefore describe the mode of signalising now in use, and by what 
means it may be improved. 

Sea signals are certainly of very ancient origin, although Hume, 
the historian, attributes the invention to James the Second, when, 
as Duke of York, he commanded the English fleet against the 
Dutch; and their use is first referred to in the French Navy, by 
Pére La Hoste, in 1697. It is probable, however, that they were 
only improved, and thescope of their utility enlarged, about that 
period, for so evident an 0; ion and palpable an advantage in 
naval warfare as comm ing from a distance by means of 
signals could not have been overlooked so long. Indeéd, Polybius 
informs us, that in the wars between the Romans and Cartha- 
ginians, sea signals were used, and even describes an invention of 
his own for a kind of telegraph, which embraced the letters of the 
alphabet. And Thucydides describes the Greeks as hanging out a 
gilded shield from the admiral’s ship as the signal for battle. 

We may assume, therefore, that from the earliest times signal- 
ising at sea has been, practised, but toa limited extent, compared to 
the present means, age since the telegraph has been gene- 
rally adopted; but it is certain that up to so late a period as the 
close of the American war of independence, the naval signals 
embraced no more than some general directions for the manage- 
ment of a fleet. 

About that time Admiral Kempenfelt—the same officer who was 
unfortunately drowned in the Royal George—appears to have 
greatly improved and extended the naval signals; Lord Howe 
afterwards took them in hand, and prepared a code in 1793, which 
was ordered to be adopted in the fleet, and which was used 
by him in his memorable battle of the first of June in the following 

These embraced less than one hundred notifications, prin- 
Cipally directions for manoeuvring a fleet, and they remained in 
use until about the beginning of the present century, when they 
were extended to nearly five hundred messages to or from the 
commander of a fleet, or between captains of single ships; and in 
1803 the communication by signal was completed in its present 
form by the late Sic Home Popham, who added a telegraph 
embracing not only the letters of the alphabet, so as to spell any 
particular word, but a vast number of sentences and portions of 
sentences, as well as all the words in general use. and the names 
of the principal cities, headlands, &c., in: the world. 

Some improvements have since been made, but of little import- 
ance, except as relates to steam-vessels, the application of that 
element to naval purposes having rendered necessary a ber | of 
new messages ; and although the general signal-book, aided by 
the telegraph, is now considered le of any communication 
that can be required, it is very gene admitted that the mode 
of performing the operation admits of simplification. 

The reader must understand that every ship belonging to the 
navy has a particular number, and that when two ships meet, the 
first object is to exchange numbers, in order to ascertain their 
respective names, and the rank or seniority of their captains ; the 
superior officer then makes what further communications he may 
think proper. In time of war there are private signals used in 
the first instance, and these we shall describe anon. Every ship 
belonging to a fleet has a distinguishing vane exhibited over 
the truck of the fore or main mast, and also distinguishing 
which are shown along with the signal when a message is addressed 
to that particular ship. For night signals, guns, fired at intervals, 
rockets, blue-lights, and lanterns variously arranged in squares, 
triangles, &c., serve to make known what isdesired. 

The emblems used for signalising are , pendants. 
burgees, They are composed of Hunting, a 
or gauze-like substance, of red, biue, yellow, 
variously arranged, but generally not more 
each emblem. The flags are oblong squares of six by eigh 
the pendants narrow po Rye rove. tapering, ¢ 
long by four feet wide at the head. The burgees are triangular 

For general signals, fags called numerals are used. 
numbered from one to nine, with a cipher and two substi 
first substitute representing the immediately abo 
second substitute the upper flag of all, Thus, if it is i 
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exhibit 303, the flags are arranged—numeral 3, cipher, and second 
substitute ; but to show 233, it will be—numerals 2, 3, and first 
substitute. By these means any number, up to 999, can be 
exhibited with twelve flags ; when it reaches to 1000, a pendant is 
hoisted over the number ; and a pendant under denotes 2000. 

Besides the numerals, there are flags and pendants distinguished 
as follows :— 

The ANSWERING PENDANT, always hoisted to denote that a 

made is seen and understood. 

The aFFiRMATIVE, signifying that the proposal is approved. 

The neGative, signifying that it is disapproved or forbidden. 

The PREPARATIVE, hoisted along with a signal as a warning to 
make ready to perform some evolution, to be executed at the 
moment this flag is hauled down. Thus, to reef topsails, every 
ship performs the operation simultaneously when the prepara- 
tive flag begins to descend, which has a very striking effect in a 
fleet, besides exciting emulation as to which ship shall do it 
most quickly. 

The rENDezvous flag, hoisted with the name of some place 
appointed for meeting, or referred to in the signal. 

The ANNUL, which signifies that the last message is annulled, or 
if it relates to any previous signal, then the flags denoting ft are 
hoisted at the same time. 

There are also compass signals, which apply to specified points 
of the compass, and are used to direct a vessel’s proceedings; as 
the signal to chase, with the compass flags N.W., and a particular 
ship’s distinguishing pendants would convey the intimation to 
proceed in pursuit in that direction. Or a private ship making 
the signal for a strange sail, with a compass flag N.E., informs 
the admiral that a stranger is visible from her mast-heads in that 
quarter. 

When a signal is made from the admiral, and no particular dis- 
tinguishing pendants are displayed at the same time, it is considered 
a general signal, applying to each ship in the fleet; and when 
every vessel has acknowledged it by the answering pendant, it is 
hauled down : should they be slow in this, the flag-ship sometimes 
calls attention to it by firing a gun; but this is seldom necessary, 
as a good look-out is always kept. 

When it is intended to exclude a small number of ships from the 
application of a signal, it is nevertheless exhibited generally, 
because it is easier to make the annul immediately afterwards with 
these vessels’ pendants, than to hoist the distinguishing pendants 
of the majority of the fleet. This may be the case when a general 
signal is made for lieutenants or midshipmen, and it happens that 
officers belonging to some of the ships are already on board the 
admiral’s ship. 

The numerical arrangement of the flags can be changed by sub- 
stituting one number for the other; but due notification must be 
given to all the ships in the navy. 

This change becomes desirable when in presence of the enemy, 
 tanoapand if it is suspected that they have (as they often do) 

me possessed of the general signals. 

As British ships are scattered all over the world, and move 
about from station to station, it is a work of much delay to insune 
thas the notification for altering the arrangement of the numerical 
flags has become universally known. For this reason it is desir- 
able that, in the private signals, a few transpositions should be 
described, and that, previous to general signalising, the message 
should be made, (by private signal,) intimating which table it is 
intended to use. By this means the arrangement of the numerals 
could be altered continually in the face of an enemy ;—a very 
necessary precaution ; for it is a well-known fact that the French 
and Americans were in possession of our general signals last war, 
which is not surprising, when we consider that there were many 
manuscript copies in every ship, and that the signals most in use, 
such as 84, pass within hail—275; show your number—and many 
others, were not only familiar to every man on board, but also to 
the crews of merchant-vessels, who witnessed the operations they 
called for. 

It was by strictly observing the effect produced by different 
notifications that the officers of our blockading fleets off Brest and 
Toulon were enabled to discover the key of the French telegraph, 
which continually made known the numbers and force of our ships, 
&e. &c., as they approached the land ; and this they continued to 
detect, notwithstanding that the French made repeated alterations, 
as they were enabled to do with the greatest facility, the communi- 
— being easy, speedy, and certain, along a line established on 


shore. 
Besides the general signals we have described, there are also 
Convoy signals. These are various messages designed for the 





government of merchant-vessels under convoy of ships of war. 
The flags are described in the printed books as blanks, but filled 
with such colours as the officer in charge of the convoy directs, 
and delivered to the masters of vessels when on the point of quit- 
ting the port. They are directed to observe that when the convoy 
flag is exhibited, all signals made in conjunction therewith apply 
to the book, which gives ample explanation ; and to disregard all 
signals made when that particular flag is not exhibited, such 
being applicable to the vessels of war guarding them. They, for 
the most part, disregard the whole, and are only subjected to the 
necessary regulations for their safety by the activity of small 
vessels running about, and, by firing at them, obliging them to 
compliance. 

The private signals are made with the same flags as the 
general signals, but their signification depends on several combined 
circumstances, such as the position (the mast head) from which 
they are displayed, the day of the month, &c., all which complica- 
tions are necessary to prevent imposition. In war it is usual to 
begin with these as soon as any vessel of suspicious appearance is 
seen, and there is a sign and countersign to insure that deception 
shall not be practised. The private signal-book is never seen by 
any one but the Captain or the Commander of the vessel. It is 
enclosed in a lead case, and always ready to be thrown overboard 
in case of capture, before the enemy has gained possession of the 
ship. Such is also the fate of the general signal book, the box 
being large enough to contain that as well as the telegraph-book. 

The general signals are sufficiently comprehensive for every 
purpose connected with naval evolutions, but the TELEGRAPH 
enables us to hold a conversation on any subject. When telegraph- 
ing is intended, a particular flag, called the telegraph-fiag, is 
hoisted, and during the time that is exhibited all the numbers 
relate to the telegraph-book. The signal-officer having received 
the message, proceeds to arrange it, and then hands the figures to 
the midshipman, who in turn calls them over to the signal-men, 
who hoist the flags. If the word required, or one synonymous 
thereto, cannot be readily found, a syllable or two forming part of it 
is adopted, and the rest worked out by single letters. It may be 
interesting to our readers to know how Nelson's inspiring exhort- 
ation, which produced such a thrilling effect at Trafalgar, was 
conveyed to the fleet. 

About three-quarters of an hour before noon, and just half an 
hour before Collingwood opened his fire, the following telegraphic 
signal was made from the Victory, Lord Nelson’s flag-ship : 

253 269 «86863 «(61 471 958 220 370 4 21 19 24 
England expects that every man will do his d u t y. 
It will be seen that the last word was obliged to be spelt, the word 
duty not being in the telegraph-book. 

It is hardly possible to imagine the sensation which this exciting, 
well-timed annunciation conveyed to the feelings ofthe ships’ crews, 
to whom it was immediately made known by the several Captains, 
who called the people around them for the purpose. Three hearty 
cheers resounded through the fleet, proclaimed with an energy 
which struck terror into the enemy, then about two miles distant, 
but near enough to hear the cheers repeated from ship to ship, 
wafted to them by the gentle breeze which impelled our fleet 
slowly to the attack. The m , a8 first designed, was ‘‘ Nel- 
son expects,”’ &c., but the Signal-Lieutenant of the Victory sug- 
gested to his Lordship the substitution of ‘‘ England,’’ which he 
immediately approved, and it was given precisely in the form 
we have described. 

Notwithstanding that the telegraph has been but recently so 
adopted, in comparison with general signals, the invention is 
undoubtedly of great antiquity. Besides Polybius, already quoted, 
Bacon mentions this process of communication ; the Marquis of 
Worcester distinctly describes it in that remarkable document, his 
Century of Inventions; and Dr. Hooke alludes to it in a paper 
addressed to the Royal Society in 1684. 

All these refer, however, to a land telegraph, which appears to 
have come into use in England about the year 1795, although 
signal-posts around the coast were established in 1793. The 
invention of the telegraph then adopted was attributed to Lord 
George Murray, bishop of St. David’s; but the French pos- 
ean something similar several years before. The semaphore or 
land ph now in use is avowedly copied from the French, and 
certainly a great improvement on the original plan. 

By means of the semaphore on the roof of the Admiralty at 
Whitehall, a communication can be made—such as the Green- 
wich time—which is signalised daily~-from thence to Portsmouth, 
in less than a minute—often in forty seconds. This celerity of 
course implies a good look-out at each of the intermediate stations, 
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and a clear day. In general a question can be asked, such as—Has 
a ship (ordered to sail) proceeded to sea ? and an answer returned 
in four or five minutes. Or if the captain of a ship is in parliament, 
and of the right way of thinking, he can be called up to vote at 
a division at night, by an intimation given in the afternoon. 

For most communications the telegraph book in general use 
suffices; but for secret messages another is used: and for the 
ready interpretation of this, each of the lords of the Admiralty, and 
the two secretaries, have a key engraved on a small ivory tablet, 
which they carry in their waistcoat-pockets. 

To many of our readers, who have passed the Admiralty when 
the semaphore is at work, the operation is familiar ; for the 
information of others we shall explain, that the machine consists 
of an upright post, having two arms attached to each side, which 
are moved by machinery to certain positions, either at right 
angles, or above or below the right angle, and represent numbers— 
the even, 2, 4, 6, 8, designated on one side ; and the odd, 1, 3, 5, 
7, 9, on the other. There are various notifications in addition to 
the telegraph words and sentences, such as negative, affirmative, 
&c. &c., the same as we have already described as pertaining to 
the sea signals. 

There are fourteen stations (the Admiralty in London and 
Portsmouth inclusive) between these two points, this being the 
only government line at present existing. The line runs as 
follows :—Admiralty, Chelsea, Putney, Kingston, Esher, Cobham, 
Guildford, Godalming, Haslemere, Midhurst, Beacon Hill, Compton 
Down, Portsdown Hill, Portsmouth. At each of these an old 
naval licutenant and a signal-man is stationed, the duty being to 
keep a constant look-out on the up and down adjoining station, and 
to repeat immediately the signal observed, and thus to pass it 
quickly to the extremity of the line. 

In time of war other lines are maintained to Deal, Sheerness, 
Plymouth, Falmouth, Yarmouth, Leith, &c. The expense of each 
station is about 240/.; and it is not considered necessary to incur 
the cost of lines to these positions in time of peace; but the sites 
for intermediate stations are all marked out, and the lines sur- 
veyed, so that the posts could be erected, and the machinery put 
in operation, in a few days. 

Lines of telegraph have recently been established at the expense 
and for the information of ship owners, merchants, underwriters, 
and others concerned, at Liverpool and some other ports, and they 
will no doubt be extended in progress of time, when the utility of 
speedy communication becomes apparent. 

The French, in furtherance of their policy of centralisation, 
have lines of semaphore not only between Paris and the naval 
arsenals, but to all the principal towns in France, and their govern- 
ment by this means becomes isant of matters for a considerable 
time before they are known to the public. 

It is unfortunate that, owing to the semaphore requiring to be 
in a fixed position, and always to present the same surface to the 
observer, it cannot be made available on board ship. It has a 
great advantage over flags, being worked with far less labour and 
expense, with greater certainty, and not depending upon the state 
of the weather, so that the atmosphere is sufficiently clear to dis- 
cern the object ; whereas it often happens at sea, that, although the 
form of the flag is apparent enough, the colours cannot be distin- 
guished, owing to the vessel’s position under a cloud, or the various 
shades and changes produced by the refraction of the rafs of light 
failing on the object. Hence the proposal which has been fre- 
quently suggested, of a code of distance signals, being a combination 
of balls, flags, and pendants, of different form, disregarding the 
colours altogether. We are not aware, however, that anything 
worthy ef adoption, all things considered, has been yet produced ; 
and the signal most distinguishable at a distance now in use, is 
the Dutch ensign (red, white, blue, horizontal), hoisted to recal a 
ship that has been despatched in chase, or when something has 
been omitted by a vessel leaving the fleet. 

There is a code of signals partially used by merchant-vessels, 
arranged by Captain Marryat, the celebrated novelist, for the pro- 
duction of which, that talented officer has received gratuities from 
our own, and also, we believe, some foreign governments. We 
say 8 code is partially used, sc ee bye 2 it will never become 
general, owing to its very complicate ment, making it 
difficult to be understood odie re the proficient in such matters, 
and totally ee to the capacity of the great majority of 
masters and mates of trading-vessels. The apparatus, consisting 
of sixteen flags and a book, is, moreover, tpn ; and, in our 
opinion, includes a vast deal of matter, which makes it very com- 
plete certainly, but which might be omitted in such a code as 
would be generally and sufficiently useful for a purpose much to 





be desired, that of establishing a communication available for prac- 
tical purposes between merchant-vessels and the agents of Lloyd’s, 
on shore, or with the Queen’s ships, or with each other, at sea. 

Half a dozen symbols, in the shape of flags, burgees, pendants, 
and balls, in addition to the ensign and jack carried by all ships, 
might be so as to represent about 100 messages, being 
quite sufficient for the purpose; and these, with a book of clear 
instructions, could be furnished for 3/. or 47. It might even be 
printed in the language of all nations that possess vessels ; but to 
bring such a matter to bear, it would not only be necessary to ob- 
tain the concurrence of foreign governments, but also to pass a 
law obliging the master of every vessel to provide the apparatus. 

The proposal for international signals has been before the public 
for several years, and the plan of Captain Rohde, of the Danish 
navy, is lauded by some British officers as simple and cheap, 
requiring but four flags and a pendant. Mr. Cranmer hepee 
has also a plan for the same purpose, which he asserts to 
cheaper and easier of execution than the other. It appears to us, 
however, that all the designs proposed attempt too much, and in 
order to secure a great number of variations, resort to changes and 
conditions which render the matter too complicated for the under- 
standing of those who are to apply it; such as, when a particular 
flag is in such a position, the number relates to one division of the 
code, and when in a different position to another. This will never 
do. A code for general use must have sufficient emblems to make 
every number separate, no matter how or in what position 
exhibited ; and for this reason, the code in use in the Royal Yacht 
Club (which is, in fact, an extensive telegraph, having sentences 
and messages applicable to all naval purposes, with the means of 
spelling any word deficient—a better plan than loading the book 
with hundreds of names that might never be wanted) is, in our 
view, a more simple and better arrangement than Captain Mar- 
ryat’s, and if abridged and rehdered operative with half-a-dozen 
symbols, might be made available for universal use. 

Within these few years attempts have been made to establish 
communication between distant points by means of electricity ; 
and models of pneumatic telegraphs are exhibited at the Poly- 
technic Institution, Regent-street, where the visitor may be 
gratified with the view of many wonderful and ingenious appli- 
ances in art and science. To explain these, however, does not 
come within the province of our present purpose. 





THE SEA, THE SEA, THE BEAUTIFUL SEA! 

IN a little book, called ‘‘ A Journal of a Tour to America,”’ we 
find the following :— 

‘* Among our cabin passengers we have a young couple, who 
were only married about two weeks before we sailed. They came 
from an inland county in England, and had never seen the sea 
before. I was amused with the lady, she seemed so pleased that 
she was soon to see the beautiful large waves. ‘O,’ says she, 
‘ how I shall love to look at them : dear me, I shall be so delighted. 
I do so much wish we may have a storm; you cannot conceive 
how I long to see all them sort of fine sights. I once saw astorm 
acted in the theatre in our county-town—it was so fine; but a real 
storm, you know, must be a great deal finer. We lost the pitching 
of the ship, and the roaring of the wind and waves, and the smell 
of the tar. I do like the smell of tar so much.’ What a happy 
couple, they were so loving and so lovely. ‘They were all in all to 
each other,’ the first night they came on board the ship when she lay 
in the river. They were very happy indeed ; in the words of the poet, 

* They look’d up to the sky, whose floating glow 
Spread like a rosy ocean, vast and bright: 
They gazed upon the glittering sea be‘ow, 
Whence the broad moon rose circling into sight : 
They heard the waves splash, and the wind 80 low, 
And saw each other’s dark eyes darting light 
Into each other, and, beholding this, 
Their lips drew near, and clung into a kiss.’ 
Alas ! that so much happiness should be so soon clouded. Scarcely 
had we got into blue water, when the happy couple were laid 
prostrate before Father Neptune. I saw nothing of them for some 
days. This afternoon, when the gale had abated, I paid a visit to 
the lady. I found her in bed, very pale and dejected. I asked 
her how she was? ‘O,’ says she, “I am so bad, you have no idea. 
I have done nothing but vomit these four days past, and have suf- 
fered dreadfully. That nasty rude sea! I do detest it so. You 
cannot imagine how it used me Jast night: it threw me out of the 
bed right over Mr. D., and I fell upon the deck. The wrist of my 
right arm is all sprained, and my body is all in a jelly with the 
vessel knocking meabout so. I hope, in the name of Heaven, we 


won’t have no more storms ;—I am sure I will die if we do.’ ’’ 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 


WESTMINSTER MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 
WITH SOME GENERAL REMARKS ON METROPOLITAN AND 
PROVINCIAL MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS, 


Tus London Mechanics’ Institution, of which an account will be 
found ia No. xxvt. of this journal, was the first established in the 
metropolis, and is the model on which most subsequent metropo- 
litan institutions of a similar kind have been constituted ; and it is 
an interesting fact that, in probably the majority of instances, the 
ori of such establishments were once members of this, 
which may be called the parent society. Such was the case with 
the gentlemen who founded, and with several of the present officers 
of the Westminster Mechanics’ Institution. 

This institution was established in April, 1837, ‘‘ for the instruc- 
tion of its members in the principles of the arts, and in the various 
branches of scientific and practical knowledge;’’ and considering 
that it is still in its infancy, it has succeeded remarkably well. In 
addition to defraying the ordinary expenses, a library of about 
8000 volumes has been formed, partly by donation, partly by pur- 
chase, comprising the principal standard English works in history, 
science, art, and general literature. Some progress has been 
made in collecting machines, models, minerals, and other speci- 
mens in natural history, for the purpose of forming a museum, 
laboratory, and experimental workshop. By the aid of a loan of 
125i. (the only debt yet incurred), a very advantageous purchase 
of the premises about to be mentioned, has also been effected. 

The premises at present occupied are in Little Smith-street, 
near Dean’s-yard and the Westminster School. They are tem- 
porary only, not being well adapted for the purposes of the insti- 
tution, a circumstance which has doubtless been detrimental to its 
interests. The lectures are delivered in the Infant School, Vincent- 
square, a distance of nearly half-a-mile from the spot where the 
general business is carried on. Measures, however, are in pro- 
gress, which will remove these inconveniences, and open a wider 
sphere of usefulness to the institution. Two large houses in Great 
Smith-etreet have been purchased, and the necessary alterations 
are about to be made. On a piece of ground adjoining, it is 
intended to erect a lecture-room, the fagade of which will range 
with the front of the rest of the building, and present a very ele- 
gant appearance. An appeal to the public, to enable the com- 
mittee to carry these designs into effect, is contemplated. 

Classes for the study of linear, architectural, landscape, figure, 
and ornamental drawing, modelling, English grammar, the French 
and Latin languages, Roman antiquities, and instrumental music, 
are held in the evening under the superintendence of teachers, 
most of whom give their services gratuitously. Chemistry, literary 
composition, and physiology, are studied on the plan of mutual 
instruction. The average number of members attending the 
classes has been 125, or nearly one-third of the total number 
belonging to the institution. 

A lecture on some lite or scientific subject is delivered every 
Thursday evening. Great liberality has been displayed by many 
aa, eminent in their several professions, in giving valuable 

gratuitously. The reading-room is supplied with the 
daily newspapers, and some of the more popular periodicals ; but 
not so abundantly as the older establishments. The deficiency 
will, no doubt, be made up when the institution receives more 
extensive support. The eheatetin is 6s. per quarter, payable in 
advance. Ladies are admitted (on the introduction of members) 
to the lectures and use of the library, at 12s. per annum. Sons or 
apprentices of members may attend the lectures or classes on the 
same terms. There is no entrance fee. The affairs of the insti- 
tution are managed by a numerous committee, elected annually by 
and out of the general body of subscribers. 

The total number of persons who have subscribed is 1026 ; and 
the average number of members is about 400, of whom the 
unusually large proportion of two-thirds are mechanics. This 
latter circumstance suggests a few remarks on the nature of 
Mechanics’ Institutions. 

It is well known that the Mechanics’ Institutions of the 


clerks, shopmen, &c., 

themselves of the advantages which they offer. This caane holds 
good of most provincial institutions also: the Manchester Me- 
chanics’ Institution, for example, at the close of the year 1835, 
mumbered 1526 members, of whom scarcely 350 were mechanics. 


This fact, which, considering the undoubted eagerness of the 





working classes to improve their mental condition, may at first 
sight appear inexplicable, presents no difficulty to those who are 
acquainted with the state of that part of the community. 

The subscription is too high. True, it is only sixpence per 
week, but that trifle is a considerable proportion of the earnings 
of many men, even in London, who not calemeentiy are compelled 
to keep their children from the scanty education which National 
and Lancasterian schools afford, for want of the penny which 
each child is required to every Monday morning. This is a 
fact, ascertained from their own lips. Six shillings a quarter, it 
may therefore easily be conceived, is a sum which effectually 
excludes not a few who would gladly enter the doors of Mechanics’ 
Institutions. 

To engage, with any degree of satisfaction or success, in the 
studies for which such establishments make provision, a consider- 
able amount of elementary knowledge is an indispensable requisite ; 
but this is a qualification in which a large proportion of the adult 
labouring population, even of London, is woefully deficient. 
Vast numbers cannot read; many more only imperfectly ; and 
even where a large amount of knowledge has been acquired, no 
desire of increasing its stores—no feeling that education is never 
completed—that what is known ought to be employed as an instru- 
ment for making further acquisitions—has been implanted in their 
minds ; nay, so erroneous has hithertu been the system on which 
the poor are educated, that many of them appear to think it 
degrading for an adult to be taught! To men so thinking and 
feeling, Mechanics’ Institutions hold out no charms, and scarcely 
any advantages of which they could make use. 

The subjects studied in their class-rooms, and expounded in 
lectures, are not of the kind calculated to interest the working 
classes at the present time. It is true they bear directly on the 
means of subsistence, teaching how the various mechanical and 
manufacturing processes may most readily and accurately be per- 
formed ; but the connexion between abstract truths and their 
practical application is not so manifest as to present itself without 
reflection and study: so recondite, indeed, is it in most cases, 
that we are inclined to think more genius is displayed in its dis- 
covery, than in ascertaining abstract truth itself. That geometry 
and other subjects of a similar kind possess but little attraction 
for the artisan, who nevertheless may every day be put to trouble 
and inconvenience for want of acquaintance with them, is, there- 
fore, not surprising. The rule which excludes from Mechanics’ 
Institutions all matters of a political or religious nature, may be 
an essential condition to their success; but there can be no doubt 
that it is one of the principal causes of the apathy with which they 
are regarded by the t body of working men, who, beginning 
to have some ceveaglinin: of their condition, think of nothing but 
the most direct apparent means of improving it. The state of the 
Birmingham Mechanics’ Institution affords a strong confirmation 
of this opinion. Although of ten years’ standing, its members 
have not of late exceeded three hundred. Considering the popu- 
lation of the town, and the occupations of its inhabitants, this 
circumstance would be unaccountable, were we not aware of thé 
all-absorbing interest which the working classes of Birmingham 
take in political affairs. What renders the want of success still 
less extraordinary, is the fact that evén newspapers are not (or at 
least were not a year or two ago) provided at the institution. 

The constitution of Mechanics’ Institutions is a subject which 
deserves and demands serious consideration; nor should it be 
overlooked by those who are striving so usefully and honourably 
to establish a system of education for the people of this country. 
The duty of the state, paramount to most, if not all others, to 
provide the best means of moral and intellectual cultivation for the 
community, has hitherto been almost universally restricted to the 
young ; but it would be difficult to assign a sufficient reason why, 
in making such provision, the adult tion should be neg- 
lected. The present generation has sustained an irremediable loss 
by the neglect of. the past—an additional and stringent argument 
for doing whatever is practicable to alleviate the evils to which it 
is in consequence subjected. Mechanics’ Institutions, if taken 
under the protection of, and assisted or established by the State, 
might be rendered a most efficient means of diffusing throughout 
the whole mass of our adult industrial population, advantages 
which their actual constitution confines to a comparatively small 
section of our countrymen, or altogether fails to secure. In the 
first and second publications of the Central Society of Education, 
are two papers, the former by Mr. Baker, of Doncaster, the other 
by Mr. Wyse; both of which contain many valuable suggestions 
for the improvement of Mechanics’ Institutions, and much inte- 


ion respecting them. 
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THE LITERARY SCHEMER,. 


Tue literary schemer is a sort of loose fish, who skims about 
without any positive aim or object,—or, perhaps, we should be 
more correct in saying, who has too many ; the fact being, that 
he generally has a new one every day. He either will not take to 
or cannot keep in the ordinary ways of the world, and will not 
submit to the restraints of a legitimate industry, but betakes him- 
self to the oddest shifts and expedients imaginable to supply its 

lace. 
' For persons of this stamp, anything like steady regular employ- 
ment has no charms. They would not take it, though it were 
offered them. They prefer infinitely that desultory sort of warfare 
with the world which leaves to the combatant the greatest inde- 

endence of movement, enabling him to fly from shift to shift, and 

om expedient to expedient ; to toy with one thing to-day and an. 
other thing to-morrow, with the least control from both public and 
private opinion. 

It is true that, as regards ways and means, the unsettled—the 
man of shifts—is generally in a most unenviable condition. Heis 
constantly in a state of desperate poverty. But there is an exci- 
tation in his irregular and precarious way of life, and an incessant 
fluctuation of hopes and fears, all unknown to the dull plodders in 
the legitimate paths of industry, that peculiarly assorts with his 
errant nature, and without which, in truth, he could hardly exist. 
It keeps him eternally on the gui vive,—constantly on the alert to 
discover new modes of raising the wind; and this is his element. 
It is, moreover, an element for which nature seems to have speci- 
ally adapted him ; for if one shift in fifty succeeds, he is satisfied, 
and in one day’s freedom from care, in q of this > 
finds ample compensation for the anxieties ofa month. Heis thus 
happily constituted to encounter all the ills of that vagrant life to 
which his wandering nature prompts him. 

The literary schemer is generally, we rather think, a person of 
sanguine temperament and elastic spirit. He had need to be so, 
indeed ; for his struggle with the world is a desperate one, and his 
disappointments and rebuffs great and manifold. In truth, he but 
rarely succeeds in anything; yet does he stoutly maintain the 
fight, disputing every inch of ground, and retreating from one 
position only to take up another. ‘There is generally a dash of 
cleverness about him, too,—enough, would he direct it to legiti- 
mate purposes, and keep it under due restraint and discipline, to 
secure him a respectable position in the world, but not enough to 
enable him to reach either competence or distinction by any extra- 
ordinary or unusual route; and yet this, by some strange perversity 
of judgment, is what he aims at, and what he constantly hopes to 
accomplish. 

The literary schemer is frequently a man of some education, 
and frequently also a man of literary tastes and propensities, or 
something akin to them. This sort of person is generally 
somewhat uppish in years, haggard in look, and eminently 
shabby in the clothing department. Say, with regard to the 
latter, a pair of threadbare drab gaiters, with metal buttons; a 
rusty black coat, with greasy, shining collar ; battered black stock, 
much dilapidated about the edges ; waistcoat shut up to the throat, 
mysteriously secured —close inspection discovering that it is 
effected by an artful and ingenious use of pins, instead of buttons ; 
a shoes, and an equivocal hat, complete the picture of 
the literary unsettled; and when we have added, that he is prone 
to indulge in strong drinks, we think that we have not left much 
about him, that is worthy of special notice, untouched upon. 

This person dabbles much in literary speculations of an humble 
kind ; he is a great getter-up of shabby, miserable-looking period- 
icals. When one of these is in the wind, he prepares the public 
for its advent by a flaming prospectus, in which he promises every- 
thing that the heart of man can desire. On such occasions, his 
bill or placard generally runs somewhat in this way— 

‘Stop and Read! The Ne Plus Ultra, a new Literary and 
Scientific Journal. 

“On the Ist of September next will be published, the First 
Number of a new weekly periodical, under the above title. 

“The Ne Plus Ultra will, it is hoped, supply what has long been 
& desideratum in periodical literature: a work which should com- 
bine instruction with amusement, wisdom with waggery, and 
philosophy with fun; that should, in short, put the public in pos- 
session of the emanations of the highest order of genius, at the 
lowest possible price. 

‘* All these desirable objects will be accomplished by the Ne 
Plus Ultra, which will, moreover, be always found to Coie a 
spirit of the purest and loftiest morality ; for if there be any one 











truth with which the proprietors of that work are more deeply 
impressed than another, it is that 
* Want of modesty is want of sense.’ 


The proprietors have only to add, that the editor, whom they have 
engaged to conduct the new periodical, is a gentleman of the most 
extensive literary and scientific attainments, and well known in the 
literary world as one of the ornaments of the 

“ The Ne Plus Ultra will be magnificently printed on the most 
superb paper, and no expense will be spared to render it, altoge- 
ther, one of the most attractive things of the kind that ever claimed 
the patronage of a liberal and discerning public, 

“N.B. e first literary talent of the day is engaged to illumi- 
nate'the columns of this splendid work.’’ 


Having procured two or three hundred bills of this description 
to be thrown off, our literary adventurer now takes earnestly to 
work. He sets bill-stickers and deliverers a flying in all direc- 
tions, and at this stage of the business may be seen himself driving 
about the streets in hot haste; for, be it observed, this sort of 
personage is amazingly active and industrious : these form two of 
his characteristics. He knocks about at an astounding rate, and 
exhibits an indefatigability and perseverance, and a talent for con- 
quering difficulties—especially those of a pecuniary nature,—that 
in any other cause or pursuit would lead to brilliant results. As it 
is, they are all lost—all thrown away. 

By and by the commotion of which we have been speaking 
ceases. The town is placarded ; the bill-stickers and deliverers 
are at rest, and our journalist himself disappears ; he is no longer 
to be seen flying about the streets with papers under his arm. A 
sudden and inexplicable silence ensues; a pause of deep and mys- 
terious repose. The day on which the famous journal was to 
appear arrives, and passes away, and no journal has come forth. 
What is the meaning of this, after all the trumpeting we have had? 
What has gone wrong? Has the Ne Plus Ultra perished ere it 
was born? No, not quite; but there have been difficulties in the 
way, arising from certain awkward insufficiencies in the monetary 
department. These, then, had to be got over; so that our jour- 
nalist, though invisible, has by no means been idle. Far from it ; 
he has been labouring most assiduously, though you haven’t seen 
him, and no light labour was it to make ingenuity and expedient 
supply the place and do the work of the circulating medium. He 
had, then, merely disappeared from the stage for a time, to adjust 
some of the secret machinery, that either would not work at all, or 
was not working well through lack of oil. His industry and 
activity had abated not a jot in this interval; the only difference 
being, that they were confined to a sort of underground operations, 
not visible to the ‘spectator’s eye. 

At length, however, the famous journal appears,—that is, if 
you can call four small quarto leaves of tea-paper, covered with 
illegible print, a journal,—the said print struggling most piteously 
to tell you something or other, but struggling in vain; for you can 
hardly make out two consecutive sentences throughout the whole 
paper. There is one column, however, in particular, that especi- 
ally attracts your attention. You at first take it for Greek, but, 
on closer inspection, discover that it is merely a column turned 
upside down ! 

Such, then, is our friend’s Ne Plus Ultra, which was to have 
been most magnificently printed on the most superb paper, edited 
by an ornament of the age, (our friend himself, of: course,) which 
was to be supported by the first talent of the day, and on which 
bo expense was to be spared. 

As to the contents of the paper, we need say little ; they are 
likely to be somewhat of this description :—say, a leading article 
on the Corn Laws, by the ornament of the age himself, who has 
long found bread an almost unattainable article ; a paper, from a 
scientific correspondent, on the Dry-rot and the virtues of Coal- 
tar; an extract from Bruce’s Travels in Abyssinia; two or three 
choice ‘specimens of prose and verse from the School Collection, 
and other sources equally erudite and rare; the whole finished off 
with a string of Joe Millers, planted at the distance of three 
inches from each other, in order to get at the end of the sheet as 
quickly as possible, and at the smallest expense of typography. 

We need hardly add, that the term of the Ne Plus Ultra’s exist. 
ence is three weeks precisely. On the second it gets sickly; on 
the third expires without a groan. 

It may be matter of wonder how our literary friend ever con- 
trives to bring matters even this length; and in truth it is matter 
for wonder, and great wonder too, seeing that he accomplishes 





everything without the smallest aid from the lawful coin of this 
realm, or of any other; for not a sixpence has he in the world. 
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All these—and y is it to the credit of his ingenuity—is 
effected solely by dint of dextrous management and spirited ma- 
neeuvring—talking over one here, worrying another there, soft- 
soaping a third, and doing a fourth. 

As our friend, however, is never a loser, let the game be what it 
may, and this for the simple reason that he has nothing to lose, it 
is clear that the vacuums created by his literary specs must be 
filled up by somebody else: the loss must fall on some fortunate 
pair or pairs of shoulders ; and of course so it does, as printers, 
publishers, and stationers could more fully instruct. 

One would think, however, that this could not last long ; that 
our literary adventurer must very soon be thrown on his beam- 
ends. But this is by no means the case: he is unconquerable, 
and in a sense immortal; for no sooner has one spec. gone down 
with him into the depths of ruin, than up he is again at the surface 
as lively and active as ever, and not a pin the worse for the ad- 
venture. There is, in truth, no killing of him, no putting of him 
down ; or, at least, no keeping him there. He has the buoyancy 
of a cork, and will not be detained at the bottom by anything short 
of main force. 

Sometimes, indeed, there are intervals in his career, during 
which he is invisible, and during which you see no printed an- 
nouncement of any kind which you can trace to him, and you 
begin to think that your friend has been at last fairly floored by 
some overwhelming catastrophe. But the sudden appearance, 
some dav, of a large blue or yellow placard on the corners of the 
streets, or it may be of a hand-bill lying on a bookseller’s counter, 
or ap tus in his window, and in which you at once recognise 
the hand of the indefatigable lit#érateur, affords you the gratifying 
assurance that he is all alive and kicking ; not only so, but in the 
act of running full tilt at some new object—some new literary 
spec., or something akin thereto. Possibly it is a prospectus of 
some new system of infant education,—possibly a proposition to 
start a new Magazine,—-possibly it is an announcement of a 
series of lectures on the leading sins of the age,—or, it may be, 
proposals to organise a literary debating society for the cultivation 
of oratory and the belles lettres. +. 

It is true that none of these announcements ever come to any- 
thing, for from not more than one in a thousand of our friend’s 
different bills and prospectuses does anything ever result; but their 
appearance, after such an interval as we have been s' ing of, is 
quite enough to satisfy you that he is still in the field, and in fall 
possession of all his energies. 

The great instruments by which our literary adventurer keeps 
things moving are bills (post and hand), placards, and prospectuses. 
With these he has a tremendous work: Heaven knows how he 
contrives to get them printed, for he never pays a farthing for one 
of them ; neither printer, stationer, nor publisher ever see a six- 
pence of his money. Yet get them printed he does, and that in 
amazing quantities; there being hardly a week that he does not 
let loose a shoal of them upon the town, pay for them who may. 
What they are all about, it were endless and useless to tell ; for, as 
already remarked, nothing ever results from them. In truth, we 
believe that he himself could not, on any given week, say what were 
the purposes and objects of his bills and prospectuses of the pre- 
ceding one: they are so numerous and various, that it is next to 
impossible he should recollect anything at all about them. 

This passion for bills and prospectuses—for with our friend it is 
absolutely a passion, a mania—necessarily brings him much in 
contact with the fraternity of bill-stickers. With this class he has 
an immense deal of intercourse, but he is not by any means in very 
good odour with them ; for they know him to be fully better at 
employing than paying, as a great number of unsettled scores for 
jobs done but too amply testify. 

In his intercourse with this class, then, has he also to manceuvre 
a good deal; this being requisite, in order to avoid old claimants 
and come at fresh men, who, knowing less about him, may be 
prevailed upon to undertake his jobs. The former, however, are 
a source of sad annoyance to him; for they are constantly on the 
look-out for him, and never fail to give him chase whenever they 
can clap eyes on him. In such case he has nothing for it but to 
take to his heels, and trust to the friendly aid of the nearest 


corner. 
We have elsewhere said that there are intervals when our lite- 
rary adventurer is invisible, and when there is no issue of bills or 
to intimate his where or whereabouts : when, in fact, 
he appears to be in a state of entire quiescence. These are peri 
when he is at fault in the way of speculation; for even his inge- 


nuity cannot save him from getting into such icament occa- 
sionally, when he is unable to devise anything new: or it may be 





that he has been arrested by some more than usually formidable 
difficulty,—such as a universal determination among the printers 
not to throw off another bill for him ; not to move a peg until old 
scores are cleared off. 

We have seen him on such occasions, and when we have we have 
seen a greatly changed man. He is then grievously down in the 
mouth, sadly crest-fallen, and looking most intensely lugubrious ; 
all life, all spirit has deserted him; there are then no bundles of 
papers under the arm, none of those mysterious parcels which he 
flies about with when there is a spec. in the wind; no energy or 
activity in his motions. ll this is gone: only suspended though, 
mark that—not extinct. Next time we see him, all’s right again : 
the mysterious parcels reappear, the active step and sanguine look 
are restored ; a new idea has been hit upon; an accommodating 
printer has been found, bills and prospectuses are printing, and all 
is going on swimmingly once more. 

It very often happens that the literary adventurer is an elocu- 
tionist, a reciter of odes and ballads; and under this character you 
may frequently detect him in bills on the walls, announcing enter- 
tainments of this kind. 

In such case, he hires some crazy old hall in some obscure part 
of the town, and, with a couple of fiddlers and a pound of candles, 
gets up an entertainment at the moderate rate of twopence and 
threepence a head. By such expedients as this he has been fre- 
quently known to clear something considerably above half-a-crown, 
—that is, calculating, as may be very safely done, that neither 
candles, fiddlers, nor room, have been paid for. 

On such great occasions as this, our versatile genius sports a 
clean dickey—a clean shirt is beyond his reach,—which he has 
borrowed for the nonce, and with his hair carefully brushed for- 
wards on either side of his dissipated-looking countenance, he 
presents himself to an admiring audience, and forthwith proceeds 
to electrify them with Hohenlinden, or the Battle of the Baltic. 

One word more about our worthy friend. He is not a malignant 
creature, and therefore it is with extreme regret that he finds him- 
self compelled by his necessities to accept a few shillings, now and 
again, for doing dirty work—that is, catering for some vile vehicle 
of slander ; but this he gets rid of as soon as possible. 





HOMO VERMIS. 


We are all creeping worms o’ the earth, 
Some are silk-worms, great by birth, 
Glow-worms some, that shine by night, 
Slow-worms some, apt to bite ; 

Some are muck-worms, slaves to wealth, 
Maw-worms some, that wrong the health ; 
Some, to the public no good-willers, 
Canker-worms, and caterpillars. 

Found about the earth we're crawling : 
For a sorry life we’re sprawling : 

Putrid stuff we suck, it fills us, 

Death then sets his foot, and kills us.—Table-Talk. 


EXPANSIVE VIEWS. 


Science requires an expanded mind, a view that emb the uni 
Instead of shutting himself up in an island, and abusing all the rest of man- 
kind, the philosopher should make the world his country, and should 
trample beneath his feet those prejudices which the vulgar so fondly hug to 
their bosoms. He should sweep away from his mind the dust and cobwebs 
of all national partiality and enmity, which darken and distort the percep- 
tions, and fetter the operations of intellect.—Lawrence. 





ARE YOU EVER TIRED OF YOURSELF? 


I have heard various men profess that they never knew the minutes that 
hung upon their hands, and were totally unacquainted with what, borrow- 
ing a term from the French language, we eall ennui. I own I have listened 
to these persons with a certain degree of incredulity, always excepting such 
as earn their subsistence by constant labour, or as, being placed in a situ- 
ation of active engagement, have not the leisure to feel apathy and disgust. 
—Godwin. 

GENUINE ICE-CREAMS. 

I was inquiring if the Hudson was frozen up or not during the winter. 
This led to a conversation as to the severity of the winter, when one man, by 
way of proving how cold it was, said, ‘« Why, I had a cow on my lot up the 
river, and last winter she got in among the ice, and was carried down three 
miles before we could get her out again. The consequence has been, that 
she has milked nothing but ice-creams ever since ! ” 

Captain Marryat. America. 
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